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One Set of Heads—Many Lumber Patterns 





Only one set of head bodies is required. To 








each head may be fitted, quickly and easily, 
knives of various patterns from the large 
Disston selection. These include patterns for— 
Flooring Shiplap “V” ceiling 
Bull nose casing Double shiplap Corn cribbing 
Shelving Stepping Ladder stock 


Plus many other patterns 





HEADS are made from Heat-treated Alloy 
Steel Forgings, accurately machined, dynami- 
cally balanced. Simple construction keeps 


them strong, rigid and long in service. 


KNIVES are made of Dissteel or High Speed 
Steel according to particular needs. The 


knives hold as firmly when worn as when 








new, and pattern is maintained for life of knife. 


BETTER FINISHES— INCREASED OUTPUT — 
LOWERED COSTS are reported by many users. 
Let us show you what Disston Philbrick 
Cutter Heads are doing for others—what they 


will do for you. 





Your Disston Distributor will be glad to 
give you complete information. Or write 


to us direct. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 225 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. P. 


AMEHICAN LUMBEBRMAN. Published every other week by The Ameriean Lumperman—Established 1878—Office of Publication, 189 North Clark 
Street, Chieago 2. Ill. Entered as seeond-eiass matter Maren 28. 1982 at tne Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Aet of March 8, 1879. 
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HIGHLIGHTS of the Issue 


> DEALERS everywhere are showing increasing 
awareness and concern about the steady ad- 
vance of the co-operative ownership movement 
for business firms. The thing that is of greatest 
worry is the fact that certain types of co-ops 
operate tax-free. This is the second time that 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has brought to its readers 
an enlightening article on this subject. So that 
you may better know the actual facts about this 
movement and how it affects you and your busi- 
ness read The Truth About Co-ops beginning 
page 20. 


» Many people feel that the entire question of 
successful, profitable pre-fabrication simmers 
down to a pre-cutting, pre-building job by local 
lumber dealers serving local areas. North Side 
Lumber and Coal Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has 
taken this step, and have been doing a $100,000 
a year business in ready-built structures that 
have a multitude of uses. The details of their 
plan of operation and a display of their prod- 
ucts appears on pages 22 and 23. 


OF THE MANY popular house plans AMERICAN 
» LUMBERMAN has been publishing, the very 
modern, but not extreme house by AL staff 
member L. Morgan Yost shown in the Nov. 25, 
1944, issue has been among the leaders in de- 
mand for complete working drawings. This issue 
carries another of Mr. Yost’s plans, conceived, 
as was the other, from a survey of what the home 
minded public says it wants in its postwar house. 
Study this house carefully on the cover and on 
pages 24-26. It looks to us like another winner. 


> Prorir is an elusive thing in a complex busi- 

ness such as retail lumbering. While the over- 
al. picture may be a bright one there may be 
actual spots of loss which are hidden by profits 
elsewhere. Cost accounting department by de- 
partment, is the answer, and this process is ex- 
plained in detail in the story on page 27. 


> Some of the most enlightening material pub- 
lished in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN stems from 
our reaching out into the heart of the industry 
itself for the thoughts and plans of those who 
are the industry. This issue contains two such 
expressions—one from a retailer, the other by a 
prominent lumber manufacturer. On page 30 
the retail dealer, R. A. Middendorff cites Value, 
for dollars spent, as the yardstick that will deter- 
mine whether demand for homebuilding will 
excel anything in the past or whether it will 
continue in prewar patterns. A well defined 
outline of problems that the lumber industry 
must lick, and a suggested program to meet them 
are the basis of the paper by Dean Johnson, 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 
and president of C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., ap- 
pearing on page 28. 
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EDITORIAL 


Patterns Developed at 
War Conferences 


addresses and discussions during the abbrevi- 

ated war conference season which was halted 
abruptly by Government edict at the end of Jan- 
uary. 

The first of these was a clear delineation of the 
position of the retail lumber and building materials 
industry in the war and in the one or more phases 
of postwar economic development. Speakers who 
devoted time to this subject were agreed generally 
that retailers, limited in their activities by necessary 
Government restrictions, are in a position similar 
to that of an army holding a defensive position and 
gearing for the time when they can go into action. 
It is monotonous, wearing, boring, but necessary. 
What makes it bearable is the certainty that the 
time for action will come. What will make it in- 
teresting is the careful evolution of workable plans 
for action. Dealers were therefore urged to be on 
the alert for ideas, and to consolidate those ideas 
into programs sufficiently flexible to meet any con- 
ceivable postwar contingency. 

The second pattern began to evolve from dealer- 
manufacturer panels used at some of the confer- 
ences. These panels succeeded in placing before 
representative dealers some of the distribution 
problems of manufacturers, and in turn provided 
the manufacturers’ spokesmen with what should be 
valuable information about current dealer thinking. 
It seemed likely that from these small beginnings a 
better understanding of problems on both sides can 
result in improved distribution and merchandising 
methods. 

The third pattern developed from numerous ad- 
dresses dealing with various types of misinforma- 
tion that has been given the public regarding post- 
war house design and cost, wasteful and outmoded 
practices in construction and in materials distribu- 
tion, and dwindling lumber supplies. Other indus- 
tries, it was pointed out, have been attacked in the 
same way, but have been able, through having ap- 
pointed spokesmen, to offer successful, convincing 
refutations. The need for an industry public rela- 
tions body was urged. 

We agree with the urgency of that need, but we 
are primarily concerned with the need of public 
relations work in behalf of the retail lumber and 
building materials dealer. The National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association is engaged in formu- 
lating a public relations program, but it is probable 


TD addr DEFINITE patterns took form from the 
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that the Association, with its multitude of other 
duties, will not be able to provide its members with 
as much material as they may be able to use, and 
that some approaches to the problem of public re- 
lations for dealers can be developed more appro- 
priately by other sources. It will therefore be one 
of the immediate functions of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to develop some forms of public 
relations material that retail lumber and building 
materials dealers can use in their own communities. 


The End of the War 


AILY WAR MAPS again show advances on all 
land and sea fronts for our forces and those of 
our Allies. As this is written the Belgian bulge 

has been erased; Bataan, Corregidor and Manila 
are in sight of American troops; and the Russians 
are less than a one-hour automobile ride from Un- 
ter den Linden. Foot soldiers are slugging it out 
mile by painful mile, and in Italy, foot by painful 
foot through the Apennines. These gains, how- 
ever, must not be assumed to mean the early col- 
lapse of our enemies on any of the fronts. They 
can mean that, and we hope they do, but we be- 
lieve that it is dangerous to conclude that sustained 
advances mean early victory. In a war, particu- 
larly such a complex one as this, anything can 
happen. As long as the enemy is an organized 
force under the command of able Generals, para- 
lyzing counter-thrusts are always possible. In war 
as in baseball anything can happen until the last 
man is out in the ninth inning. 

It is probable that the rank and file of German 
soldiers do not know that the ninth inning has been 
reached in Europe. If they do know it they also 
know that they have some sluggers coming up to 
take their cuts before the game is over. At best 
the war in Europe cannot end until German with- 
drawals become disorganized routs. Even in the 
east there is no indication that German army move- 
ment is anything but orderly withdrawal probably 
to positions which they expect to defend desper- 
ately. 

All of us will do well not to be conditioned to 
expect an early end as we did last September while 
the Germans were racing eastward across France. 
The shock of the Belgian bulge instead of German 
collapse was too hard to take. We can speed vic- 
tory and do our work better if we keep our minds 
on how the war is going to end, and let the Ger- 
mans and the Japs worry about when it will end. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


drafting legislation, conferred 

tax exemption favors upon farm 
groups not granted to other co-opera- 
tive societies, which accounts largely 
for the misunderstanding. 

The initial movement was started 
just a century ago at Rochdale, Eng- 
land, by depressed consumers to im- 
prove their social status through col- 
lectively buying their living require- 
ments of uniform quality at fair 
prices. Today’s setup is 

a) consumer co-operative societies, 
operating retail stores. 

b) marketing co-operative societies, 
selling collectively the produce 
of farmers. These simple, origi- 
nal plans are complicated by 
both (a) and (b) duplicating 
each other’s functions. Next 
comes 

c) wholesale co-operative societies 
set up by various consumer co- 
ops to collectively improve their 
buying status. In turn, these 
wholesalers have bought 

d) producing and manufacturing 
facilities on lines usually on 
which there is a good margin of 
profit in competition with “capi- 
talistic” corporations. 

That is the American co-operative 
movement of today which, in my 
effort to clarify, I have oversimpli- 
fied. In reality, there are layers of 
interlocking societies and corporations 
which confuse the uninitiated and 
would concern the SEC were they 
“capitalistic” institutions. Besides, 
half of the States have co-operative 
laws which differ in context. There- 
fore, in generalizing, one risks the 
chance of misstatement in_ specific 
cases. 

In the jargon of co-operatives, the 
margin between (1) billing prices and 
(2) cost plus overhead is called “sav- 
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Are co-ops in the lumber business a real 
threat to normal retail distribution? Are 
they actually tax exempt — and if so, why? 


’ 


ings,” not profits. They are “patron- 
age dividends” or “refunds” when 
passed on to patrons (not necessarily 
“shareholders” — “stockholders” in 
capitalistic language). No taxes are 
paid on these by co-operatives. Their 
patrons who receive them, often in 
preferred stock instead of cash, 
should report them as income. (Ex- 
ception: purchases for personal or 
household use.) In the capitalistic 
world—no denying the fact—trading 
margins are profits. The prime dis- 
tinction I see is that in the profit 
system funds available for distribu- 
tion go to stockholders; in co-ops, to 
patrons in proportion to their pur- 
chases. Dividends to shareholders of 
a co-op are limited to the rate speci- 
fied in its state law or eight percent, 
whichever is higher (those I inter- 
viewed pay from four to six percent.) 

Contrary to much current belief, 
non-farm co-operatives do pay taxes 
although farm co-ops are nearly tax 
exempt. I have real difficulty in justi- 
fying certain exemptions under exist- 
ing laws. The accompanying tables 
show some differences in the federal 
tax treatment (state tax laws differ). 

The table shows that the general 
statement “co-operatives are tax ex- 
empt” and enjoy “cheap government 
money” applies only to farmers’ co- 
operatives organized under Sec. 29.101 
(12)-1. In enacting this legislation on 
the theory that “farmers need a sub- 
sidy to live,” it was the intention of 
Congress to enable depressed farmers 
to lift their economic and _ social 
status. (Original federal enactment 
1898—Michigan 1865.) Nothing that 
I have read indicates that Congress 
intended to give an escape from taxes 
in the operation of oil wells and 
refineries, pipelines, power stations, 
the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements and fertilizers, and a host 
of other items where there is a wide 
margin of profit in their production 
(co-ops do not enter production of 
unprofitable items as far as I could 
discover). High powered corporation 
attorneys have so far legally kept 
these operations tax exempt. 

There was not much hue and cry 
against this when income taxes were 
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comparatively modest, judged by to- 
day’s standards. But now, with war 
taxes and a tremendous debt, with 
corporation profits heavily taxed and, 
when distributed, taxed again against 
the stockholder, the big co-operative 
production facilities, when organized 
under a farm charter, have a seem- 
ingly unfair advantage. Some of them 
admit it. The president of a co-op 
grain elevator corporation told me, 
“The tax angle should be equalized.” 
Some wholesale co-operative societies 
likewise agreed. Remember, this re- 
fers to farm and not consumer co-ops. 

The table shows non-farm co-opera- 
tives pay most of the taxes assessed 
against “capitalistic” corporations. 
The one great exception which 
amounts to several times the aggre- 
gate of the taxes they do pay is (9) 
—untaxed patronage dividends, which 
with items (5) and (6) in the table 
(top page 21) need further analysis. 

One of the finest manifestations of 
democracy is the spontaneous impulse 
of a community or group to solve its 
own economic and social problems. 
This was the spirit that originally 
prompted the creation of co-ops which 
have benefited the farmer. Be it said 
in all fairness, the American farmer 
in debt and without storage facilities 
was often the victim of speculators 
and commission men who depressed 
prices at harvest time and stored 
the crops for higher markets. Farmer 
marketing co-ops—and consumer to 
a lesser extent—were measures of 
self-protection. 

A strong point made by consumer 
co-ops is that they are truly demo- 
cratic, attempting to substitute co- 
operation for competition. Anyone 
can join the movement. Primarily, 
the customers own the store, and the 
goal is service, not profit. “As one 
cannot make a profit out of one’s 
self, there are no profits!” Regard- 
less of the number of shares owned, 
each holder has but one vote. There 
are educational and promotional co-op 
institutions, whose members assist in 
getting a town group together as a 
nucleus for a store, and inspire the 
group to concertedly better the social, 
intellectual, recreational, and even 
spiritual life of the community. 

Farm marketing co-ops, in general, 
have none of the explicit or ideological 
implications of consumer co-ops. They 
comprise farmers who, as_ smart 
tradesmen, know the value of joint 
selling, but no social philosophy mo- 
tivates their activities. Many of them 
are for high tariffs on the lines they 
produce, whereas consumer co-ops 
are usually against the theory of 
tariff protection. I found there are 
differences among co-operatives on 
many economic subjects. 

A very significant benefit is the 
friendly influence of international 
co-ops. They traded freely with each 
other in Scandinavia, Denmark and 
Finland, where they were strong, 
and I have been told this commerce 
helped to knit the very friendly inter- 
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Subject to capital stock tax. 
Subject to income tax. 


Spr 


stamp tax. 


patrons. 
No federal loan advantages. 


(Form 1120). 
Untaxed as with farm co-ops. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 





national relations of their govern- 
ments before the war. 

So much for the claimed achieve- 
ments of co-operatives. There is rela- 
tively little public criticism of the 
movement—even of the tax-free re- 
funds—when it is operated on the 
farm level by farmers. It is gener- 
ally conceded by U. S. economists 
that the farmer justifiably needs 
benefits. It is evident that, if he is 
denied those now gained through his 
co-operative buying and selling, the 
Government would be required to 
increase farm subsidies which, unfor- 
tunately, too often generate into 
political handouts. The farmer is an 
individualist and would prefer being 
independent. 

The wholesalers established by con- 
sumer co-ops to improve their buying 
power do not pay taxes on patronage 
dividends (PDs) passed on to the 
retailers, which are a source of tax- 
payers’ complaint although, like cor- 
porations, they pay other taxes. It 
is the policy of co-op stores to sell 
at the current prices of competitors 
in order that market prices may not 
be disturbed. After figuring costs 
plus expenses, the margins (“sav- 
ings”) are refunded annually to pa- 
trons. Are these profits? As far as 
I can learn, in every legal test since 
June 5, 1936 (when an Indiana appel- 
late court ruled PDs profits) they 
have been interpreted as part of the 
ultimate settling price and therefore 
untaxable. Were PDs legislated tax- 
able, the co-ops would contest, and 
many neutral authorities question if 
the Supreme Court would uphold Con- 
gress. 

The co-op sales of non-food items 
for household use are not as exten- 
sive as for farm use. The farmer 
must pay taxes on patronage divi- 
dends covering items he deducts as 
business expenses, such as oats fed 
to his horses, but not oatmeal his 
children eat; dirt shovels, but not fire- 
place shovels. 

Were Congress to tax PDs, several 
consumer co-op executives told me, 
they would reduce prices to eliminate 
PD refunds. No one has questioned 
their legal right to do this. They 
emphasize that reducing prices would 
increase competition for other sales 
methods. The marketing co-ops would 
immediately pay the farmers more in 





NON-EXEMPT (NON-FARM) CO-OPS 


Capital stock issues, transfers, debenture bond 
issues, and real estate conveyances subject to 


Subject to these taxes like ordinary corporations. 
Subject to taxes as paid by ordinary corporations. 
Untaxed if evidences of indebtedness are given 


This Act requires the filing of an income tax return 
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Security Act. 
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EXEMPT (FARM) CO-OPS 


No tax on capital stock issues. 

Dividends on capital stock untaxed. 

No stamp taxes. 

Have advantages under the Unemployment and 


Increases to surplus or general reserve untaxed. 
Refunds held as equity credited on books to mem- 
ber accounts untaxed. 

Loans available from federal agencies at favor- 
able interest rates. 

. A 1944 Act requires the filing of a “statement of 
information” (Form 990). 

Patronage Dividends untaxed. 


PECIFIC recommendations of methods for 
holding co-operatives on the same competitive 
level as private business are contained in a study made 
by the Biddle Purchasing Co., New York City. The 
study, by Clement M. Biddle, chairman of the board of 
the purchasing company, is presented here in condensed 


form. 


“The taxes lost to the Government through these ex- 
emptions increase the tax bill of ali other taxpayers,” 
states Mr. Biddle. “It is in this respect that the co- 
operative movement fails to qualify for an equitable 
place in our economy.” 


lieu of future refunds. Some think 
the higher prices, if offered by mar- 
keting co-ops in lieu of future re- 
funds, would attract more members 
and cut further into private traders’ 
business. If the PDs were reflected 
in lower cost and higher sales prices, 
there would be no savings or profits 
to tax! 

At a wholesale hardware convention 
in the late ’90s, a speaker eloquently 
predicted that the Chicago catalog 
houses would wipe out every whole- 
sale and retail hardware house in 
Iowa. Thirty-odd years ago, fore- 
boders feared the national chains 
would eliminate wholesale and retail 
grocers. Regardless of these morbid 
prophecies, there is a decided kick 
still left in the wholesalers! By the 
same token, co-op executives argue 
that theirs is “just another method 
of distribution” as were the catalog 
houses’ and chain stores at their in- 
ception, and there should be no valid 
objection to any ethical distribution 
method that operates on a sound and 
economical basis. There is some truth 
in that, provided they are not given 
unreasonable tax exemption. 

There are 112 manufacturing plants 
owned by consumer and purchasing 
co-ops and an _ indefinite number 
owned by marketing co-ops. A few 
have state charters and pay corpora- 
tion income taxes, but the major fac- 
tories, mills and refineries operate 
under farm charters so they are en- 
abled to put a “reasonable” propor- 
tion of their untaxed earnings into 
surplus or general reserve, which 


totals scores of millions and is. accu- 
mulating rapidly. It is this piling 
up of untaxed reserves (or capital 
additions through the issuance and 
distribution of preferred stock in lieu 
of cash PDs) that makes funds avail- 
able for expansion or.starting new, 
or buying out old and now taxable, 
industries. Some private corporations 
have converted to co-operatives solely 
to avoid taxes. 

Besides the industries mentioned, 
co-ops operate oil pipelines, auto serv- 
ice stations, granaries, sawmills, 
creameries, bakeries, rural telephone 
lines, power stations, credit unions, 
insurance associations, housing asso- 
ciations, funeral associations, and 
many other activities. 

Manufacturing co-ops have been 
used successfully to break monopolies. 
The most conspicuous example was 
the world cartel on tungsten lamps. 
Sweden was paying through the nose, 
so her national co-op started making 
them. The cartel price was dropped 
over fifty percent, as I recall, with 
co-op lamps selling even lower. U. S. 
co-ops are credited with bringing 
down the “monopoly” fertilizer prices 
in some states, which enables. farmers 
to increase their use. In some 4dreas 
co-op competition has resulted in gen- 
eral price reductions on_ petroleum 
products. . 

Some co-operatives, recognizing the 
tax injustice, favor paying taxes on 
profits on sales to non-members, and 
also suggest that Congress be asked 
to repeal all taxes on corporations 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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~~ Ready Guilt Structures ‘ 
<— ee | F YOU WANT to hear about merchandising with t 
ec - oo the driving force of a V-2 bomb, listen to the story fe 
of the North Side Lumber & Coal Co., Mishawaka, bi 
Ind.—for that firm has set a real sales record. Five fe 
years ago its annual sales were approximately $50,000. 
In the brief period since that time, sales have sky- in 
rocketed to an annual mark of more than $400,000. ck 
That bespeaks efficient management and forceful m 
selling. It’s no mean accomplishment at any time. In 01 
a period of wartime shortages it’s almost miraculous. jc 
Much of the credit for this record must go to C. G. el 
Fisher, who took over management of the yard five 01 
years ago, but sharing equally in the accomplishment 
have been R. V. Eiler, manager of the prefabrication lo 
oii ; department, John Huffman, who has charge of the yard, 01 
Top: An unusually long, Redi-Bilt structure deliv- and William S. Shields, managerial assistant and expert T 
ered in sections. Inset: A small unit ready for  n war contracts. Without these men, and a staff of 
delivery by truck. Below: A unit loaded for trip : ; yi 
to its destination. Other page—top: Final installa. OT than 40 loyal employes, the success would have bi 
tion on concrete block. Below: C. G. Fisher, been impossible. ; : Ce 
manager of the North Side Lumber & Coal Co., The story can be simply and briefly told. Some of 
Mishawaka, Ind. the increase has been from war work, such as making bi 
crates for plane parts and other military supplies. But re 
most of the increased volume has resulted from greater tc 
sales of regular lines, the addition of lines not pre- t} 
viously carried, and especially from better advertising di 
and display. er 
Of all the factors which have moulded the recent of 
success of this yard, one is outstanding. That is the u 
manufacture and sale of prefabricated buildings— Se 
an activity that accounts for sales approximating te 


$100,000 a year. 

Mr. Eiler and Mr. Fisher have given the trade name 
“Redi-Bilt” to all of their prefab structures. They 
include garages, brooders, hog houses and implement 
sheds. Some of them are designed to fill specific needs 
on farms, but many of them might be called general 
purpose shelters. The garages and implement sheds, 
for example, furnish substantial, low-cost shelter for 
automobiles or farm machinery—but are equally suit- 
able for many other types of storage. They are con- 
vertible to many uses and can be easily moved from 
one site to another. 

Such convertibility and portability greatly increase 
the value of these Redi-Bilt structures and broaden the 
market for them. In fact, they sell almost as readily 
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general utility buildings. Redi-Bilts are even serving 
as homes during the present housing shortage. 

Hundreds of farmers in a large area surrounding 
the city have purchased the prefabs, some farms being 
equipped with as many as six or more. Five years ago 
the North Side Lumber & Coal Co. received very little 
farm business, but the Redi-Bilts have gone over in a 
big way and the farm trade has become an important 
factor in the yard’s business. 

Preformed, curved rafters have been used exclusively 
in constructing the buildings, all of which have the 
characteristic arched roof. They have been built with 
many different species and grades of lumber, depending 
on availability. A composition roll roofing finishes the 
job. Many sizes and types have been built, but a gen- 
eral purpose, 12 x 20 foot job priced at $197 has been 
one of the most popular. 

The buildings are completely fabricated at the yard, 
loaded on a truck, delivered to the customer and set 
on a foundation which is usually ready in advance. 
The customer may build his own foundation, or the 
yard will contract to do it. In order to handle this 
business better, the company might start a ready mixed 
concrete department after the war. 

“We have found,” says Mr. Fisher, “that selling lum- 
ber and materials for a site-constructed garage usually 
requires five trips by the delivery truck because cus- 
tomers want to do the job step-by-step depending on 
the weather. When selling the garage ready-built, one 
delivery is all there is to it. Our truck and gasoline 
expense is much less. Furthermore, we don’t lose part 
of the sale by having the customer buy lumber from 
us and roofing elsewhere. By promoting prefabs, we 
sell all of the materials as well as the labor required 
to construct the building.” 
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MINORITY REPORT BRINGS 


the war has been possible by polling readers of 

national magazines and translating the results of 
these polls into actual designs. If these designs are a 
true result of the reader polls and if the polls are con- 
ducted over a large enough cross-section of the people. 
we can effectively look into the future and plan our 
operations accordingly. 


Pas INSIGHT into the popular house for after 


Proven Popularity 

In AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Nov. 25, 1944, 
such a house was presented. It had been designed as 
the result of a nation-wide poll held by Small Homes 
Guide by L. Morgan Yost, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
staff member. As was stated in that article the house 
was not only designed in accordance with the results 
of the poll but when the design was published readers 
were again polled to verify the accuracy of the inter- 
pretation of reader wishes. It was successful—in fact 
it was the most popular of all fourteen designs pub- 
lished in that issue of Small Homes Guide, a consumer 
publication. 

However, there was a very good minority report re- 
sulting from the poll which could not be ignored. Obvi- 
ously everyone in the country is not going to like ex- 
actly the same house no matter how popular that one 
may be. ~Therefore it seemed that large group requests 
for certain features, even though not leading in the 
field, should be used as the basis for developing further 
designs and again to test reader acceptance of the de- 
sign so developed. The result is shown on these pages. 

Surprisingly enough this “minority report” design 
is apparently even more popular than the house which 
had been designed from first place requests in the poll, 
though there have not been enough facts collected to 
form any definite conclusions. 

Many of the features found in the previous home are 
also to be found in this one. These are the features on 
which there seem to be universal agreement. One of 
these features is the open plan, that is, space flowing 
freely from living to dining to kitchen area. 

Another point is the domestic and comfortable appear- 
ance produced by sloping roofs, somewhat picturesque 
roof lines and pleasant window groupings. The natural 
use of natural materials is found in both houses. 
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The view from the street shows sweeping roof 
lines and pleasant proportions. 


Room for a Hobby 

The starting point for the design of this home is the 
fact that many families desired space for a hobby, for 
work or play, which could not be taken care of in the 
living room or individual bedrooms. Too often in 
houses of the past this requirement for a space to work 
or play has resulted in the basement being cleaned 
up and finished off to form a so-called recreation room. 
But it is well known that a very large percentage of 
these recreation rooms are used but seldom after they 
are first built, and that they soon become a répository 
for old furniture and stacks of magazines. 


The Split-Level Plan 

Yet the economy of basement space outweighs the 
other advantages of building additional room above 
grade. Therefore in this home, which Small Homes 
Guide called “A Home for Your Hobby”, a split level 
plan was used to combine the economy of. basement 
space with the desired light and air found in a -room 
above grade. ? 

When the plan was finished it was found that many 
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other advantages accrued to this scheme, advantages 
which the readers were quick to realize and which will 
undoubtedly mean that many houses after the war will 
be built using this split level arrangement. 

The sectional drawing shows how the floor of the 
hobby room is but six steps down from the first floor. 
The window stools are only three feet eight inches 
above the floor, giving an abundance of sunlight and 
ventilation to the room. 

The split-level method of construction is extremely 
economical, as it is necessary only to excavate to below 
the frost line which in the northern half of the United 
States varies from three to four feet. As it is neces- 
sary to place footings that deep anyway it is obvious 
that excavated space is inexpensive cubage. Too often 
in one-story basement-less houses it is necessary to 
haul in fill to bring the grade up to the house and 
properly to drain the site. The split level plan gener- 
ally produces just enough excavated material to grac« 
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the house up from the street and yet not so much that 
it is necessary to haul it away. 

In many instances the below grade space is used as a 
garage (we are now speaking generally, not of this 
particular plan). The slope of the drive would not be 
excessive as grade at the house would be about one 
foot higher than grade at the sidewalk which would 
make the drop from sidewalk to garage floor only 18 
inches or two feet, and in a set back of 30 feet this 
would not be in the least objectionable. 

In other cases, and still speaking generally, this space 
can be used for bedrooms and can be finished later if 
desired. There is not the least feeling of being in a 
basement when in one of these rooms as actual experi- 
ence has shown. In this particular plan it would be 
very easy to place a second bath below the present 
bath and to place two more bedrooms in the lower level. 
Thus we could have a four bedroom, two bath house 
with very economical construction. 

The working plans which have been prepared for this 
home indicate the installation of an automatic laundry 
in part of the storage space shown at the end of the 
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hobby room. This of course is optional. The laundry 
could, with modern electrical washing and drying equip- 
ment, easily be part of the kitchen, leaving the hobby 
room free for other purposes. 

A fireplace is provided in the hobby room although 
for many uses this would not be of sufficient value to 
warrant its installation. Anyway, the point is that the 
ample space is there and it can be used for any one of 
the four hundred or more hobbies for which the re- 
spondents to the poll said they wished to have facilities 
in their new homes. 

The bedroom level in this home is only seven steps 
up from the living room. Everyone knows how easy it 
is to go up the first seven steps. It’s the second half of 
the flight that is always difficult in a two-story house. 
This fact makes it much less necessary to have a lava- 
tory on the first floor—a considerable saving in plumb- 
ing at little loss of convenience. 


Studied Circulation 
An examination of the plan will show that it all 
works from the entrance hall. The circulation is well 


HOBBY ROOM 


A sectional diagram showing the relation be- 
tween the various floors in this split-level home. 


studied and no room becomes a hallway. Beginning 
with the approach to the house by automobile every 
factor has been arranged to make it easy to get from 
one place to another. First by parking the car in the 
drive alongside a walk the houseowner may get out of 
the car directly under the shelter of the broad over- 
hang all along the drive. Truly this house is planned 
for the day of the automobile. There is a connecting 
broad overhang over the garage doors so that one may 
go from the front door to the garage door under cover. 
From the front hall are the half flights of stairs; up 
and down. 

Although the living-dining and kitchen spaces flow 
freely together, the kitchen is nevertheless segregated 
from the front entrance by the partition and sliding 
door. The strategically located free standing case 
which forms the background for the sofa separates the 
kitchen from the living space. This sofa is placed to 
enjoy not only the fireplace but the view out to the 
terrace and beyond. There a thin screen wall shields 
the view of the kitchen without constricting the dining 
space. This use of a case to divide interior space will 
be a strong trend in post-war home design. It was done 
before the war in more advanced houses and has re- 
cently been extensively publicized in “Life” magazine 
as something astoundingly new. A large section of the 
public will undoubtedly realize the advantage of com- 
bining the function of case and partition rather than 


. building a complete stud wall plastered on both sides 


and then fitting the case against it. The older method 
not only elevates the cost but also loses six inches of 
valuable space. 

This same principle of closets forming partitions is 
used to separate the two bedroms where wardrobe 
closets, half of them opening each way, form the 
separation. 

Service Door Optional 

A service door opens on to the driveway from the 

front end of the kitchen. In many homes it would be 
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For the dealer who wishes to study the construction of this 
popular home, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has arranged to fur- 
nish a set of blueprint working drawings at $5 for one set, $8 
for two sets, and $2 each for each additional set. 

When writing, please mention "The Hobby House." 


Plans for the home previously published 
in the Nov. 25, 1944 issue are still avail- 
able at the same price. If you wish a 
set of these mention "The Homecoming 
House." 


Pe a ; 
The sunny side of the >, “Mi=aiall 
house — you can peek %-» Mes Sill 
into the living room to ‘Seger 


see how the built-in sofa 

and fireplace form a 

unit with the outside 

terrace. Notice too how the design of 
the house does not stop with its ex- 
terior walls but extends into the 
arrangement of the terrace with its 
wall and planting. 


: 
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quite practical to eliminate this door entirely as groc- 
eries are brought in by the housewife from the car and 
she could just as well go in the main entrance. In case 
this service ‘entrance were eliminated it would be desir- 
able to provide a package receiver for deliveries, possibly 
opening under the kitchen counter and having an exte- 
rior door which could be covered with siding and be 
very inconspicuous. 
Lots of Glass 

The south wall of the living room is entirely of glass, 
though in the working drawings which have been 
developed for this house fixed wood louver panels have 
been incorporated for ventilation. This idea of fixed 
louver panels which has proved so extremely popular 
with readers and audiences all over the country was 
fully explained in the article describing the home in 
the Nov. 25, 1944 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In colder climates this large expanse of glass would 
preferably be the new double or triple insulating glass 
which of course is more expensive than the ordinary 
single glass and also more expensive than conventional 
minimum window arrangements. However there is 
much to be said for this additional expense. The heat 
loss is not excessive and much heat is gained in the 
winter by the sun coming in this broad expanse of 
glass. Of course the pleasantness and extra light 
brought about by the opening up of the whole side of 
the room to light and view is something most people are 
willing to pay extra for. Also, though the bill for glass 
is more, it must not be forgotten that all the other 
wall materials on that side, with the exception of the 
structural posts, are omitted. Also by using insulating 
glass the expense, nuisance and upkeep of storm win- 
dows are eliminated and by using the fixed louver 
panels, shown in the working drawings, movable screens 
are completely eliminated. Therefore over a period of 
years there is considerable saving to the owner in time 
and money. 

These large glass expanses are protected from the 
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‘ sun by a broad overhang which is calculated to screen 


the hot summer days and yet admit the warming sun- 
light in the winter time when the sun is lower in the 
sky. 

Natural Finish Materials 

The massive masonry chimney, indicated as stone in 
the perspectives but equally effective in brick, serves 
as an anchor to unite the split levels into a single com- 
position. The composition is further unified by the ex- 
tension of the eaves’ line over the living room windows 
to form an open trellis at the sill of the bedroom win- 
dows. Of course on the north or entrance side both 
roofs come down to the same eaves line. 

The interior details are extremely simple being de- 
signed for plywood walls. Interior woodwork is re- 
duced to a minimum and is simple in contour to make 
finishing and cleaning easy. The interior design de- 
pends upon proportions and the natural color of ma- 
terials for its great charm. All wood should be fin- 
ished with a sealer and wax or some other method of 
preserving its natural color. 

An integral blind or curtain pocket is provided at the 
large windows in the living room. 

Construction details are extremely simple despite the 
fact that there are departures from the conventional 
brought about by the advanced plan arrangement and 
the features mentioned, such as cases, overhangs, ven- 
tilating louvers, etc. 


Modern — But Not Extreme 

This house, just as the one previously published, war- 
rants detailed study by the lumber dealer who is so 
deeply concerned with the trend of postwar home build- 
ing and who must keep himself abreast of all develop- 
ments for the future. It is neither conventional, nor is 
it extreme. It has the approval, proved, of a good cross 
section poll of the American public, almost all of them 
definitely committed to building homes for themselves 
after the war. This is an index which the dealer can- 
not afford to overlook. 
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COST ACCOUNTING BY 
DEPARTMENTS 


IS THE 


ONLY CERTAIN METHOD 


OF COMPLETE CONTROL 


HREE MAIN REASONS for be- 
low-average profits in a lumber 
and building materials yard are: 

1:—Dealers consider the spread be- 
tween supplier’s cost and selling price, 
and assume that the margin of 30 or 
40 percent will take care of every- 
thing regardless of how bad the cost 
control, how haphazardly they fix sell- 
ing prices and an occasional price- 
cutting binge to attract business when 
sales are below par. They do not 
consider over-all cost, which brings 
the average spread in this field down 
so low that often a small reduction 
in the selling price will absorb all the 
net profit and maybe show a loss on 
certain sales. 

2:—Dealers make no provision for 
cost control because they are satis- 
fied that the financial accounts give 
them sufficient information to run 
their business profitably. Remember 
that double-entry books, even if kept 
accurately, do not supply adequate in- 
— upon which to cost current 
sales. 

3:—-Most dealers think of profits 
for the business as a whole when the 
total net is the accumulation of the 
profits made on each sale, so if the 
dealer uses a system that mirrors a 
profit or loss on each sale, line or by 
departiment, which is possible by 
means of daily cost records, he is cer- 
tain to earn a profit on the entire 
business volume handled, or, if he 
takes a loss on a certain line or on 
certain sales, he will know it at once. 

Cost records minimize the danger of 

selling below over-all cost, which is 
possible, even in these days of little 
sales resistance. 
Comes the postwar period with goods 
and labor more abundant and a likeli- 
nood that money will be less abundant, 
the competitive intrigue will come 
back to the field of lumber and allied 
lines, bringing with it a certain de- 
gree of profitless selling because 
over-all cost is not given due consid- 
eration. 

It must be understood that account- 
ing has two divisions: financial ac- 
counting and cost accounting. The 
former records income and outgo in 
dollars and cents so that the busi- 
nessman knows how much he spent, 
what he spent it for, the cash taken 
in, the volume sold, the credit ex- 





tended and the value of assets, liabili- 
ties and net worth, a recorded history 
of income, outgo and profit or loss 
for the profit and loss or operating 
statement and financial information 
for the balance sheet. On the other 
hand, cost accounting is the policing 
device that controls current costs and 
may be kept apart from the financial 
accounts but should be checked against 
them regularly to track down errors, 
inefficient operation, faulty pricing, 
poor judgment, the effect of markups 
and markdowns on sales and profits, 
stockturn, etc. 

Cost control records are many; they 
differ with the business; there are 
few standardized forms. [In other 
words, you can go into any stationer 
and buy standard ledger sheets with 
binder and tabs, but cost control rec- 
ords are usually specially prepared, 
mimeographed, multigraphed, typed in 
carbon or printed in accordance with 
the dealer’s operating requirements. 
The stock control card, shown in 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, May 13, 
1944, is an example of a cost control 
record. Other cost-finding records are 
a budget, daily business analyzer, 
daily balance slip, daily record of pur- 
chases, sales and expenses by depart- 
ments, sales clerk efficiency record, 
operating trend sheet, working capital 
chart, inventory form, average unit 
sale by department record, truck oper- 
ating form, depreciation schedule, 
graph, etc. 

Cash registers are a big help in 
keeping cost records on cash pur- 
chases. Dealers selling hardware and 
other over-the-counter lines use them, 
but often they are not keyed properly 
for costing operations. When these 
machines are again available, it will 
be advantageous to replace old ma- 
chines with those that are keyed for 
adequate costing, so that sales can be 
registered by department or line, so 
that the dealer may enter the cost of 
the item sold, or the code number, 
record the day’s expenses and pur- 
chases or other information needed 
for cost operations, accurately. Credit 
sales may be costed on the sales reg- 
ister slips at the time of sale or when 
sales are entered in the books. 

For example, suppose a dealer has 
two salesmen, one office girl, one yard- 
man and a truck driver, he would 
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charge to a specific department, say 
paint, only those expenses connected 
The yardman would be 
charged to lumber, the salesmen to 
the paint department in. proportion to 
the time they spent on paint, the 
office girl’s salary would be combined 
with office expense and pro-rated in- 
directly on a percentage basis, the 
truck driver’s wages would be com- 
bined with truck expense and pro- 
rated indirectly on a percentage basis. 
Of course, if the truck driver deliv- 
ered only lumber, all truck expense 
would be chargeable to the lumber de- 
partment. If the salesmen’s work 
overlapped departments to such an 
extent that their time could not be 
allocated without involved costing 
procedure, pro-rate indirectly. 

Charge those items to a department 
that can be earmarked as directly 
chargeable, such as the cost of paint, 
the paint department rental based on 
the area occupied, depreciation based 
on the paint fixtures used; pro-rate all 
other expenses on a percentage basis 
as follows: 

Assume that a dealer can charge 
the following direct expenses to these 
four departments: 


Isaumber ,....... $2,500—( 50 percent) 
WO es siwsied cas 1,250—( 25 percent) 
Hardware ..... 750—( 15 percent) 


500—( 10 percent) 


Paint Be SL ohete 





Total direct ex- 

PRMEG 6.2565 $5,000—(100 percent) 

Assume that overhead is $6,000. 
This leaves $1,000 still to be charged 
to the various departments. Pro-rate 
in accordance with the direct expense 
ratios shown in the foregoing. 
Lumber ......; $ 500—( 50 percent) 


aaa 250—( 25 percent) 
Hardware ..... 150—( 15 percent) 
Pee. eh oo coun 100—( 10 percent) 





Total indirect 

expense ..... $1,000—(100 percent) 

Do not include the cost of goods 
sold in the foregoing calculations. 
This cost is charged direct, but only 
direct and indirect overhead expense 
is considered in this phase of costing. 
The cost of sales means the purchase 
price of lumber, paint, hardware, etc., 
plus incoming transportation charges. 
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EXT TO the current all-impor- 
tant problem before all Ameri- 
cans of winning this war at the earli- 
est possible time, and the Number One 
problem before us as lumbermen of 
making sure that we shall continue 
to effectually manage our respective 
operations in full cooperation with 
our government in the prosecution of 
the war, is—from the standpoint of 
industry management—the more diffi- 
cult problem of post-war conversion. 
Without detracting from the imme- 
diate and continuing emergency we 
should consider in a general way the 
long-term and short-term post-war 
objectives of our industry, not in 
spirit of arbitrarily setting up ob- 
jectives as may be conceived by one 
man or by a committee or by our 
Association, but rather in the spirit 
of analyzing the natural development 
of the industry as it will be dictated 
by economic, physical and competitive 
conditions peculiar to our industry, 
and then analyze what management 
should do and can do to meet or sup- 
plement natural developments. 


Industry Wide Sustained Yield 
Lumbering 


The one natural development in our 
industry that should be apparent to 
every timberman, logger, lumberman, 
plywood manufacturer or wood 
worker is the necessity for our indus- 
try to go onto a sustained yield basis 
in the foreseeable future. 

This necessity is not one manufac- 
tured by West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association or by our government. 
It is not dictated to correct any 
abuses of the past, as some would 
have us believe. It is dictated by 
the fact that our industry, since the 
birth of this nation, has been based 
on the harvesting and refining of for- 
est crops present in almost every 
state in the Union, but now, if it is 
to continue as a stable and permanent 
industry, it must grow trees instead 
of migrating to new stands. This 
necessity has not been brought about 
by the war, but the time element 
probably has been accelerated by the 
war. 

This natural development is one 
that may be classified as both favor- 
able and unfavorable, according to 
one’s concepts. In my opinion, it 
offers greater opportunities to our 
industry than it has had in the past, 
once the transition is accomplished. 
It must be recognized, however, that 





This message is in keeping with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pol- 
icy of publishing some of the out- 
standing war conference addresses of 
the year. It was the President’s Mes- 
sage delivered to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association annual 
meeting. Mr. Johnson was re-elected 
as chief executive of that group and 
is also president of C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Corp., Portland, Ore. 


sustained yield management adds to 
the cost of production. 


Higher Costs Seem Certain 


The second apparent development 
in all types of industry is higher labor 
costs, probably artificially set by the 
government 
period. Higher labor costs are of 
much more concern to our industry 
than to many others, as labor costs 
represent a higher proportion of our 
total cost of producing trees, logs, 
lumber and lumber products than is 
the case in the costs of products of 
many other industries. 

A third development is the likeli- 
hood of increased transportation costs 
to our markets, especially in ocean 
freight rates, over those of the pre- 
war period. Just prior to the war 
intercoastal and coastwise freight 
rates were substantially increased. 
From the standpoint of costs to the 
carriers, possibly rates were too low. 
With increased labor costs, higher 
taxes and the necessity of acquiring 
or building new ships suitable for the 
trade, there is nothing in the picture 
that indicates pre-war ocean freight 


in the early post-war 


enlarged upon and extended to a 
larger proportion of our production 
if we would maintain the position of 
lumber in post-war markets. The cost 
of these refinements and_ services, 
added to our present wartime costs, 
probably would put industry cost 
sheets above industry sales prices. 

Sustained yield management, higher 
labor costs, higher refining costs and 
higher transportation costs are de- 
velopments beyond our control to 
regulate to any considerable extent. 
Therefore, it is apparent that our 
products enter the post-war markets 
at unavoidably higher costs and there- 
fore must yield substantially higher 
returns than in prewar days if we 
are to maintain this major industry 
as an employer of labor and capital, 
and a permanent supplier of forest 
products. 


Renewed Retail Contracts 


Another development that has been 
largely brought on by the war, which 
requires our attention in any post-war 
planning, is the fact that our indus- 
try, through necessary government 
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rates applying to post-war business. 
With approximately 40 percent of 
our lumber moving in domestic water 
markets prior to the war, the im- 
portance of this development will be 
apparent’ to all of us, whether we 
be rail or water shippers. I doubt 
if any one seriously anticipates that 
rail rates will be lower in the post- 
war period when consideration is 
given to anticipated truck and plane 
competition. Higher cost transporta- 
tion means higher cost forest prod- 
ucts to the consumer from this terri- 
tory. 


Need for Product Refinement 


A fourth apparent necessary de- 
velopment already well under way 
prior to the war, but greatly curtailed 
during the war, is the necessity of 
more refinement to our products, 
especially in seasoning, if we are to 
maintain or improve the position of 
lumber as a major building material. 
In recent years, prior to the war, we 
committed ourselves to certain stan- 
dards of improved seasoning and 
grading, grade-marking, double end 
trimming, improved bundling, speci- 
fied lengths, mixed car shipments, 
large inventories to make immediate 
shipments, and a host of other serv- 
ices, all of which added materially to 
the costs. It is important that most 
of these refinements and services be 
returned to our products and, in fact, 


controls of the distribution of our 
production, probably has been more 
completely divorced from its normal 
retail and industrial markets than 
has any other major industry, Com- 
peting materials, especially those 
often distributed through our prin- 
cipal outlets—the 22,000 retai) yards 
of the United States—have not been 
so divorced. It is needless to say 
that competing materials have taken 
full advantage of this sityation to 
nationally advertise and promote and 
thereby strengthen the favorable 
position in which they find them- 
selves. Our unfavorable position is 
further aggravated by the fact that 
what small quantities of our products 
have been permitted by priority reg- 
ulations to go into the hands of our 
regular customers have been gener- 
ally of low grade and often off- 
standard lumber in many markets. | 
believe there is a definite public think- 
ing in this country that there will 
be no more good lumber available 
in this country and that substitutes 
will have to be used. This thinking 
is decidedly detrimental to lumber 
promotion. 

Now I have mentioned develop- 
ments that should dispel from any 
one’s mind that we can enter the 
post-war competitive market with 4 
cheaper product. On the contrary, 
because of developments beyond our 
control, it must be a higher-cost prod- 
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uct. I have mentioned the unfavorable 
competitive position we have been 
forced into on account of our long 
military service and absence from 
our traditional markets. All of these 
have been unfavorable developments. 
I should like to mention a few devel- 
opments that are definitely favorable. 


Favorable Developments 


A new principle of taxation on 
long-term gains from stumpage has 
been recognized in the 1944 Revenue 
Act. The saving from this source 
will contribute substantially to the 
establishment of more sustained yield 
units. 

A new federal law incorporating a 
method of cooperation between our 
zovernment and our industry has been 
enacted, known as the “Sustained 
Yield Law.” This cooperation, effi- 
ciently administered, will hasten the 
establishment of more sustained yield 
units in the immediate post-war 
period. 

Last but not least, the chronic ail- 
ment of our industry for at least the 
past twenty years prior to the war 
has been an uncontrollable over-pro- 
duction resulting in demoralizing low 
returns from our products to the 
extent of forestalling any policy by 
any company looking to sustained 
yield or other long-term constructive 
promotion in our industry. Even prior 
to the war evidence was at hand 
that production and consumption were 
approaching a balance. The acceler- 
ated depletion caused by the war, in 
conjunction with the anticipated post- 
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war demand for our products, lend 
every promise of putting our industry 
on an economic parity with other 
industries. I firmly believe that in 
the post-war period we may expect, 
if we manage our business wisely, 
to prosper in our industry in sub- 
stantially the same degree that in- 
dustry nationally may prosper, and 
not be submerged by our own chronic 
overproduction during both nationally 
depressed and prosperous periods. 
This I believe is the most important 
and favorable development of all. It 
was a forest product disease that 
has cured itself. If this new develop- 
ment is fully realized I believe we 
can look forward to a revitalized, 
progressive industry in the post-war 
period which stands ready to under- 
take those obvious steps it should 
take to do its share in post-war 
employment and furnish forest prod- 
ucts perpetually from this great 
renewable natural resource in which 
we work. 

What can management do to meet 
the problems of the unfavorable 
natural developments and to imple- 
ment and realize on the favorable 
ones which I have mentioned? 


Selling Lumber on Quality 


The most important and immediate 
step to be taken by management is 
to not permit our industry to drift 
into the pre-war red figure or mar- 
ginal position. If we do permit this, 
our industry is destined to go onto 
a liquidating basis instead of becom- 
ing, as it should, a forward and 
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aggressive industry. In order to pre- 
vent this we must first re-establish 
lumber, when it is released, as the 
superior building material that it is. 
It must be re-established in the minds 
of the consumers not as an available 
cheaper material but as a superior 
high quality material. In other words, 
we.must go to the consumers with 
a national advertising program, ade- 
quately financed, as our Number One 
post-war activity. The primary pur- 
pose of this is not to sell more lum- 
ber but to break down sales resist- 
ance to lumber wherever it exists, 
regardless of prices. In the future 
lumber must be sold on the basis of 
quality, not on price. The most effi- 
cient and economical way to do this 
is by a carefully prepared national 
advertising program directed to the 
consumer. 

Equal in importance, we must re- 
establish our relations, after our long 
service in the war, with that most 
important branch of our industry— 
namely, the retail dealer, who is, 
in reality, our sales representative. 
In this connection, through your asso- 
ciation, a committee representing 
manufacturers and retailers already 
is functioning and the retailers 
already have suggested a program, 
the first item of which is a national 
advertising program to the consumer. 
Such a program, properly financed 
and executed, will go far in accom- 
plishing re-establishment and promo- 
tion of preference for wood with the 
consumer and renew relations with 
our retailers. 

After these two immediate steps 
that management must take in post- 
war conversion, we may hope to thus 
keep ourselves financially strong and 
thereby enable ourselves to undertake 
the longer range jobs of sustained 
yield management and lower costs to 
the consumer. 

National advertising to the con- 
sumer, re-establishment of relations 
and cooperation with retail dealers on 
a national basis are beyond the effec- 
tive scope of individual management. 
They must be undertaken on a coop- 
erative basis through our active per- 
sonal and financial support of our 
association and all of its affiliates. 

Transition to sustained yield man- 
agement will be brought about by our 
industry because economically it has 
become sound in recent years. How- 
ever, in my opinion, it can be brought 
about only through cooperative effort 
through our association and its affili- 
ates. 

Lower costs will be brought about, 
in my opinion, by industry research 
in the improvement of the natural 
products of the log and to utilize that 
portion of the tree which has been 
considered waste, in the production 
of useful products. It is needless to 
say that real progress already has 
been accomplished in this line by 
industry cooperation, and that en- 
lightened study and effort along this 
line is well established and has every 
promise of continuing results. 
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It’s a matter of trimming costs to meet the big 
market, while boosting quality to increase value 
that will set the pace for the building industry in 


years to come. 


OR TWENTY-ODD YEARS speakers and writers 
have expounded to lumber and building supply 
dealers the lesson of the automobile industry. In- 

variably, the emphasis has been placed on the sales 
methods used to market automobiles, crediting them as 
the primary reason for the success of the motor indus- 
try, in its competition with us and with others for the 
consumer’s dollar. Such methods offered the ultimate 
in “package-selling”’; they emphasized the end-uses, 
such as comfort, beauty, the lure of far places, the joy 
of the open road; and they made buying simple and 
easy with one-stop service and by providing their own 
installment-credit facilities. 

Such a comparison was wholesome and gave us plenty 
of cause for thought; there is no question but that 
there was much to be learned from them: many deal- 
ers took a leaf from their book with great profit to 
themselves. It can be reasonably asked however, 
whether, in the emphasis that was placed on the dif- 
ference in sales techniques, the home-building industry 
and the lumber and building supply dealers who are a 
major factor in that industry have not missed the most 
important lesson which the history of the motor indus- 
try has to offer: their basic market approach. 

Our own traditional approach has been something 
along this line: “Lumber costs a certain price at the 
mill; freight costs add this many dollars; we need that 
many percent of costs to do business; we are entitled 
to so many percent for profit; the other contributing 
factors, such as the contractor, the architect, the realtor 
and other factors each require this much or that: the 
total cost is this much, and so the selling price for 
this type of home must be so many dollars. Our job is 
to sell it at that price.” 

There was a time when the motor industry’s market 
approach was identical to the one outlined: when the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, through 
licensing arrangements on the use of patents, through 
exchanges and comparison of cost studies, and through 
gentlemen’s agreements, endeavored to stabilize prices 
on the various types of cars at prices based on agreed 
conceptions of cost. At that time, some thirty-odd 
years ago, common labor was being paid around two 
dollars or less for a ten-hour day; so it required a bit 
more than two full years’ work, ten hours per day and 
six days per week to buy the cheapest car,—and the 
lamps, the top and the spare tire were extra. 

Then along came one man with an idea—Henry Ford 
—approaching the market with the thought not of 
“Cost-plus equals how much we must sell for”, but the 
question, “How MUCH car at how LOW a price can we 


offer in order to reach the widest market? And how 
can we make it possible to offer such a value?” His 
reasoning ran something along this line: “We will have 
to reduce the price to $1,000 or less to make it possible 
for 50,000 people to buy our cars. Each additional pos- 
sible price reduction will progressively widen the 
market.” 

You all know how well subsequent history has proven 
the soundness of his approach, Roughly speaking, every 
ten percent reduction in price doubled the number of 
buyers; and the price was reduced, not by chiseling out 
the quality, not by substitution of less suitable materi- 
als, not by omitting desirable features; on the con- 
trary, as a result of continuous study to find better and 
still better ways of doing things, each new model offered 
increased value for every dollar on the price-tag. 

Did it work? It worked so well that, at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, instead of requiring more than two years 
at ten hours per day of common labor wages to equa: 
the purchase price, it needed only about eight months 
at eight hours per day, yet offered a product infinitely 
better, completely equipped, with five times the life 
and endurance of the early flivver. 

Did it work? Of the other automobile manufacturers 
of that early era even the names are all but forgotten 
of those who did not see the light in time to adopt a 
similar approach. 

Can we in the building industry re-orient our own 
market approach, adopting the same broad objective 
of finding the highroad to progress and profit by ex- 
tending our markets through a program of more value 
for less money? Admittedly the building industry is 
constituted quite differently: variations in tastes, in 
climates, in building codes, in union-labor rules and in 
many other respects all add their complications. But 
basically our function is the same: the function of 
providing a single product, in our case housing, which 
incorporates many varied materials from diverse and 
scattered sources, into a single sales unit. And just 
as our function is identical, so also is the problem of 
our market approach the same problem. Let us offer 
just one illustration from our own experience, which, 
we believe, runs parallel to the experience of most 
dealers. 

Some seven or eight years ago, with the inception 
of F.H.A., the provisions for small down payments and 
for longer repayment terms opened up for us a broad 
new field of prospects for home-ownership. We all 
harvested a good many sales as a result. But when it 
came to the broadest field of all—that for homes in the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The NHA 

Public Housing is a subject about 
which you’ll hear much during the 
next few weeks. The National Hous- 
ing Agency is approaching the end of 
its Congressional tether as an emer- 
gency organization; has asked the 
Hill to give it permanent status. If 
this is granted, the Agency will rank, 
at least in permanent tenure, along- 
side the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Mint, the FBI and the Library of 
Congress. Or make up your own list 
of fixtures. 

There is more here than meets the 
eye. Certain constituent parts of the 
organization have served us well; and 
the industry wants them continued. It 
would be willing to give them per- 
manent status and thus avoid the 
wasteful business of having them re- 
established periodically by legislation. 
But there are implications in the 
Agency as a whole that have led in- 
dustry leaders to stop, look and listen. 

At the present time a number of 
national organizations are studying 
the whole problem; expect to work 
out the matters of policy upon which 
they can agree. This proposal is still 
in the works; and any definite state- 
ment about the program must wait 
until the agreement is reached. 

However, it is possible to mention 
a few matters that are holding the at- 
tention of the industry leaders. There 
is a feeling among some of these men 
that public housing should be re- 
turned to the Federal Works Agency. 
The FWA is an old-line organization 
that handles public roads, public 
buildings and the like; could be. ex- 
pected to manage public housing in a 
technical and not a _ propaganda 
fashion. 

Some of these men think all phases 
of housing finance should be drawn 
into a separate agency and should be 
divorced from construction. They 
think that financing of veterans’ hous- 
ing should be assigned to this essen- 
tially new organization. 

In regard to the selling of perma- 
nent housing, no longer needed in the 
war program, the suggestion is made 
that this be done by the Treasury; 
specifically by the Comptroller’s 
office. 

One matter about which agreement 
has not been reached in the industry, 
at least as of this writing, is a pro- 
posed bureau or division of housing 
and urban research. Some leaders 
think this is a proper field of study; 
in fact all are agreed more or less 
that it is. But there is a division 
over the question of whether it should 
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be a government or an industry func- 
tion. 

Those who think it is something for 
the industry to handle argue that pub- 
lic studies of housing needs is reason- 
ably sure to issue in public construc- 
tion of the housing. Suppose a gov- 
ernment research agency makes a 
study of city A; announces that 
wages there are substandard and that 
working populations can’t pay the 
cost of decent housing. The next 
step is to build so many hundreds of 
units, to be sold below cost; which 
must be done at the expense of the 
Federal government. Sure enough, 
the underpaid workers need some- 
thing done for them. But is there any 
reason why housing should be nomi- 
nated as a subsidy agent to make up 
the difference between substandard 
and normal wages? And should the 
building industry be destroyed in the 
process? 

So far as actual housing research is 
concerned, the industry and the uni- 
versities have been doing a good job. 
The industry will give more attention 
to these studies; since industrial and 
market changes are shifting both 
building methods and customer de- 
mands. The industry will want to 
make its own studies, in any event. 
The crux of the opposition to govern- 
ment research, of course, is the fear 
that it would not be research study in 
housing design or construction at all; 
that it would be little more than a 
promoter of government subsidized 
construction. It’s only fair to say 
that at present not all the industry 
conferees agree about this. In fact 
it’s one of several points now being 
worked over. 


Lumber Supply 

The L & L P Division has been col- 
lecting and analyzing the probable 
lumber requirements for 1945 and 
comparing them with the estimated 
production for the year. Admittedly 
the results are not reassuring. “Lum- 
ber is getting tighter by the minute,” 
said one industry leader, “and we may 
as well face it. Demands are going 
up, and production is going down. It’s 
pretty hard to ride two horses that 
are traveling in different directions.” 

The WPB field lumber advisers 
were called to Washington recently, 
and their meeting was made the occa- 
sion for releasing some of these esti- 
mates. 

Lumber requirements for °45 are 
set at about 40 billion feet. True 
enough, this includes such items as 
railroad ties that are not usually 
listed as lumber. But it’s enough for 
our purposes that the ’45 require- 
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ments are going to be larger than 
those for 744. 

Against this demand is an esti- 
mated production that may be ten 
percent smaller than the production 
of 744, 

This estimate of declining produc- 
tion is largely based upon a “trends 
chart,” compiled by the Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division. The chart 
shows lumber production by months 
for the five-year period of ’39 to ’43, 
inclusive. On the same chart are 
shown both the ’43 and the ’44 pro- 
duction. ’Forty-three was a big year. 
Save at but one or two points on the 
graph it was consistently above the 
five-year average. ’Forty-four started 
out equally well; dropped below the 
average in April, went above in June 
and again in August. But in Sep- 
tember it dropped far below the aver- 
age and didn’t come even close to 
regaining the lost ground at any time 
during the remainder of the year. 

The Lumber Division rather cau- 
tiously estimates ’45 production at 
29,500,000,000 feet; thinks that im- 
ports and withdrawals may bring 
available supplies for the year to 31,- 
000,000,000 feet; admits that possible 
but not too probable added produc- 
tion might raise the figure to 32,- 
000,000,000 feet. Counting in the 
items, such as the railroad ties, this 
leaves a deficit of some 8,000,000,000 
feet. Note that the surplus inventory 
in the country is 4,000,000,000 feet, 
more or less. So unless a miracle 
gets passed in some way or other it 
looks as though somebody will be ob- 
liged to get along without that board. 

All this, of course, is based upon 
the assumption that the European 
war will last through the year. 
Everybody’s playing it to last; at 
least in public utterances. Too many 
people stuck their necks out, last 
fall, predicting the end of Adolf by 
Thanksgiving. They’re not repeating 
that cervical exercise at this time; not 
in public. Privately, however—well, 
that’s another story. 


lf the War Ends? 


Most control officials refuse to pre- 
dict what will happen either to pro- 
duction or to demand when the wars 
end. They have enough of troubles 
without asking for more. However, 4 
few do venture the guess that it’ll be 
difficult to bring lumber production 
back to the big annual figures of the 
past. If you don’t agree with them, 
they refuse to argue. But’ they call 
passing attention to the fact that 
pressure for production has resulted 
in cutting the bigger trees and the 
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more accessible tracts. They hope 
you’re right about large annual pro- 
duction, after the war. 

Meanwhile, since production is lim- 
ited by lack of manpower, gasoline, 
tires and the like, the Lumber Di- 
vision makes it clear that these im- 
portant commodities will be allocated 
with care. Mathias Niewenhous, Dep- 
uty Director of the L&LP Division 
told the field lumber advisers that 
manpower and production supplies 
would go to the sawmills producing 
the species, sizes and grades needed 
for the war program. This is further 
notice that the Division does not look 
with favor upon the production of 
low-grade lumber; except, to be sure, 
as this low-grade production is a 
necessary part of getting the better 
grades. The Division thinks too much 
manpower and gasoline has gone into 
the logging and sawing of inferior 
stumpage. It’s not necessarily black- 
market stuff, aimed at a hungry 
civilian trade; but in any event it 
isn’t marked with official approval. 


Distribution Controls 

Federal control officials continue to 
hold somber views about lumber sup- 
ply, production equipment and man- 
power. 

However, it should be noted that, 
except for about one possibility, no 
plans for the further tightening of 
distribution controls are now in the 
works. This exception stems from 
the special rules issued some weeks 
ago for Western pine. 

Those special rules have accom- 
plished most of the things expected of 
them; but in the process they have 
transferred pressures from Western 
pine to other species. They have 
solved one problem by creating sev- 
eral others. So it’s possible that 
similar rules may be issued for other 
areas and other species. But these 
things, at this writing, are still in the 
rumor stage. 

There can be no promise, of course, 
that other basic revisions of distribu- 
tion control will not be made. Should 
the pattern of lumber demand and 
supply go further out of balance, the 
control mechanics would have to be 
revised accordingly. But at the pres- 
ent time the Lumber Division thinks 
the controls fit the situation fairly 


well. This doesn’t mean the whole lum-. 


ber pattern is satisfactory. It could 
be made satisfactory only by stepping 
up the reserve inventory by several 
billions of feet; and this extra lumber 
is simply not in sight. But it does 
mean that present lumber demands 
have been classified according to rela- 
tive importance and that available 
supplies are being distributed accord- 
ingly. 

The Lumber Division indicates that, 
if further revisions are made, it will 
be done solely on the basis of the 
shifting balance between lumber de- 
mand and lumber supply. Perhaps 
you think there could be no other 
basis for control revision. If you 
do think so, you’re not as suspicious 
as some of your fellow lumbermen. 











Changed Attitudes 

There are business men who fear 
the government may use this current 
emergency for so-called “business-re- 
form” purposes; that it may move in, 
take complete control, or even sus- 
pend private business for the dura- 
tion. While this fear is probably 
groundless, it keeps cropping up; ris- 
ing, of course, from events of the 
past two or three months. 

No need to list more than one or 
two. In November, most of us thought 
the European war was essentially 
won; so we planned reconversion and 
post-war business. Then the German 
counterattack in the West clouded 
the hope for an early European vic- 
tory; and Justice Byrnes began the 
rapid home-front adjustments to 


_check reconversion and to turn both 


manpower and materials into mili- 
tary channels. 

Business men have always been for 
a fully sufficient allotment of men and 
materials to the Armed. Forces. But 
they’ve always wanted decisions about 
over-all amounts left to civilians; in 
part because they suspected military 
leadershiv of asking for five in the 
hope of getting three. It’s a very 
human ‘sort of performance. Business 
leadership has relied upon civilian 
skepticism and questioning, especially 
in Congress, to arrive at the true 
picture of military needs. 

One barometer of national opinion 
is the mail received by Congressmen. 
Well, the people on the Hill say their 
correspondence indicates that the pub- 
lic approves the Byrnes policy of 
giving the Armed Forces all they ask 
for. Hence some business men have 
jumped to the conclusion that the 
civilian show-me attitude has folded; 
that military men are in full control 
of the home front; that long-range 
civilian support policies, upon which 
military strength must rest, are being 
sacrificed for short-range advantages; 
and that men who do not understand 
civilian functions are trying to direct 
them. 

But industry leaders at Washington 
take a different view. They don’t 
think civilians have folded. Civilians 
are ready to accept any amount of 
hardship, once they’re convinced it’s 
necessary, and they think the things 
Justice Byrnes has asked are neces- 
sary. There’s no civilian defeat in- 
volved; no blank checks signed. If 
more sacrifices and more temporary 
changes are asked, these things will 
come up in the American way and 
will be decided by civilians in the 
American way. 

The Lumber Division seems to be 
going along with the civilians. This 
is what we expected; but it’s none 
the less reassuring. 


By the Way 


This is as good a place as any to 
drop in a few not too closely related 
observations. 

First: This possible future diffi- 
culty about raising lumber production 
to the old pre-war and early-war fig- 
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ures has given a big push to research 
in forest products. These adventures 
in applied science are not waiting 
for the return of peace. They 
shouldn’t wait. Laboratories, such as 
the one long in operation at Madison 
and the one recently set going by 
the NLMA in Washington, are doing 
some of the most practical and timely 
kinds of work; looking to the protec- 
tion and expansion of this industry. 
Retailers hope and expect to handle 
quality lumber, of the kind they like 
to call lumber, after the war. It will 
be available in reasonable quantities. 
But if we’re right in expecting an 
enormous post-war demand in con- 
struction, this demand is likely to 
exceed the available supply of lum- 
ber; at least, of the kind we used to 
stock. It’s likely to be a question 
of which so-called “substitutes” fill 
out the picture; those which this in- 
dustry has never handled, or forest 
products of a kind that will gravitate 
naturally to retail lumber dealers. 


This research work makes big 
sticks out of little sticks, hardwood 
out of softwood, shaped members out 
of scrap. The engineers and chemists 
are building the post-war retail busi- 
ness, right now. 

Second: The fairly complicated 
post-war policies of the Administra- 
tion have a good many impacts; too 
many for exact analysis at this early 
day. Note, however, the proposed 
60,000,000 jobs. This is central in the 
government’s thinking, as it probably 
should be. The Administration holds 
that the most serious of unbalanced 
budgets is men out of work; since 
only full employment can support the 
national debt. Full employment means 
full use of raw materials; means also 
a continuance of price controls dur- 
ing the period when materials are 
scarce; means likewise a post-war 
period of limitation on inventory buy- 
ing. We'll let you explain why; but 
it’s clear enough, whatever the reason, 
that full individual control of a busi- 
ness calls for a reasonably full cushion 
of reserve inventory. Until that re- 
serve is built up, expect a consider- 
able amount of public control. The 
Administration proposes to give free 
enterprise a chance to produce the 
60,000,000 jobs; with the reservation, 
however, that the jobs must and will 
be produced in some way. This means 
that free enterprise will not be given 
unlimited time in which to do its stuff. 

Tax revision, after the war, is ex- 
pected to favor the low and middle- 
income groups that save little money. 
Corporations should get some tax re- 
lief, after the war; more rapid depre- 
ciation of new capital assets, stopping 
of double taxation, reduction or re- 
moval of excess-profits taxes. Remem- 
ber, AFTER the war. Note that in 
general these tax proposals are aimed 
at national job production. Every- 


thing comes back to that. Job pro- 
duction, on a mammoth scale, means 
heavy use of materials which in turn 
means inventory limitation and public 
control. 
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Co-ops 
(Continued from page 21) 


lower price range, what percentage of prospects re- 
sulted in sales? How often did you find, as we did, 
that the individual prospect’s maximum ability to pay 
fell 10 to 15 percent short of buying the minimum home 
value that would satisfy him if sound construction 
standards were to be followed? You all know the re- 
sults. Some few of such prospects could be persuaded 
to stretch their budget a few dollars beyond the sound 
limit of safety, gambling on everything going well in 
their budget program, or looking toward hoped for in- 
creases in income to take the pinch out of the payment 
schedule: many others left our offices and ended up 
with some jerry-builder giving them the size and ap- 
pearance of the home they wanted, plus maybe a couple 
of their pet little ideas in the way of froth, but “gut- 
ting” the quality out of the job to the greatest possible 
extent that the limited supervision and the minimum 
allowable F.H.A. standards would permit. Many of the 
rest just gave up the whole idea. We believe that most 
dealers will agree that a ten percent increase in the 
value offered per dollar, or a ten percent reduction in 
the price of homes in relation to the prospect’s earning 
ability would more than double the number of sound 
prospects for home ownership among people in the 
lower income brackets. The appeal of greater dollar 
value would also stimulate the market for homes in 
the higher price ranges. It seems to us that we of the 
home building industry not only can take the same road 
to higher value, but that we must do it if we are to 
maintain our relative competitive position in American 
industry. 

It will take study and effort to accomplish the thou- 
sand and one little economies possible here and there 


along the lines that lead from forest and mine and mill 
to the American home. It will require evolution and 
changes and rearrangements possibly of some of the 
many functions essential to supplying housing for the 
American people. But solve the problem we can, and 
solve it we must, or the industry as we now know it 
will find that others have moved into the game and 
have taken the play away from us. 

The best proof of that statement is that extensive 
experiments are already under way in various quarters 
aiming at a program of doing that very thing. Good- 
year, for instance, is spending a sizable fortune in an 
experimental program and is prepared to invest mil- 
lions in a venture that contemplates assembly plants 
at strategic points, with giant trailers to transport two- 
bed-room, semi-portable homes, furnished complete for 
a family of four, to sell at $1800. The price is already 
fixed; the problem is to find ways to put in all the 
value needed to win the mass market. U. S. Steel, buy- 
ing control in one of the most promising of the pre- 
fabricated housing ventures, is experimenting along 
similar lines, looking toward similar objectives. 

And to top it all off, there is a nice clique of people 
in Washington, aiming at mass housing programs, at 
high-costs and low rents via the subsidy route. Where, 
in any of those programs is there room for the entre- 
preneurs of the home-building industry? Where is there 
place for the retailers and wholesalers, the contractors 
and architects, or even for most of the smaller manu- 
facturers? 

We can maintain our present position and improve 
it; but in order to do so we have got, collectively and 
individually, to reverse our market approach; we have 
got to start our thinking on the Value end of the story. 
Value is going to govern the results; Value will dictate 
who shall survive; Value will be the yard-stick of our 
progress. 





through these exemptions increase 


converting, processing, servicing, 


Value 


(Continued from page 30) 

(which will cost them nothing) to 
bring co-operatives and private enter- 
prise nearer to tax equality. This 
latter proposal, though endorsed by 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, in his 
recently proposed postwar tax plan, is 
unrealistic under existing conditions 
since corporations this year will pay 
about 34 percent of federal tax col- 
lections. The position of farm co- 
operatives would be stronger if they 
volunteered to pay all the taxes from 
which they are now exempt and which 
consumer co-operatives are paying 
and rest their case on the argument 
that only refunds on patronage divi- 
dends should escape taxation. 

The benefits which any group of our 
citizens may gain from working to- 
gether, in co-operation, should not be 
denied them—there is no quarrel 
with the ideology of co-operation, and 
“savings” (patronage dividends) are 
the true benefits of working together. 
However, accumulations of large sur- 
pluses from tax-free earnings, and 
the reinvestment of these funds in 
manufacturing plants, oil refineries, 
or other producing fields unrelated 
to farming are the results of favored 
tax treatment and not of savings 
attributable to working together in 
co-operation. 

The taxes lost to the Government 
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the tax bill of all other taxpayers. 
It is in this respect that the co-oper- 
ative movement fails to qualify for 
an equitable place in our economy. 
I recommend the following correctives 
in our federal laws: 


1. Limit tax exemptions of all co- 
operatives to patronage dividends, 
and only provided all “savings” 
(profits) above reasonable deprecia- 
tion are paid in cash at the end of 
each year as patronage dividends. 

The present practice of issuing pre- 
ferred stock or other certificates of 
increased ownership is not in fact 
a distribution, but merely a_ book 
entry. By this device co-operatives 
have added to their capital what other 
corporations are sharing with the 
Government—many in a ratio of 95 
percent government, five percent sur- 
plus. 

2. Capital to be acquired entirely 
from members or patrons through the 
sale of non-dividend or non-interest 
paying certificates of membership or 
common stock. 


3. Confine government loans to 
financing current operations, not to 
supplying capital funds. 

4. Limit sales to members only 
(that is true co-operation). If this 
is not politically expedient, tax profits 
at corporation rates on sales to non- 
members. 


5. Limit producing, marketing, 


handling, storing, and manufacturing 
co-operatives to products grown on 
the farms of their members (this will 
permit operation at the farm level 
of creameries, canneries, egg process- 
ing plants, grain warehouses, grain 
elevators, etc.). Give co-operatives a 
specific date before which they must 
have disposed of their super co-oper- 
atives processing products which are 
“dissimilar from those of farmers, 
fruit growers, and the like”; or tax 
them like ordinary corporations. (Sec. 
101.) Prevent co-operative monopo- 
listic control, even in local areas (co- 
operative monopoly can be as bad for 
society as corporation monopoly). 


6. Require co-operatives to report, 
in their annual Information Return, 
the amount of taxable patronage divi- 
dends, and the name and address of 
each recipient, just as private cor- 
porations “report income at the 
source.” 


7. To prevent tax evasion, provide 
separate lines on all income tax re- 
turns (including individuals in busi- 
ness) for (a) “Patronage Dividends 
Received” and (b) “Allowance for 
Patronage Dividends on Personal Pur- 
chases.” 


8. Amend provisions in -Sections 
138 and 17 of the Surplus Property 
Act to eliminate special advantages 
now given co-operatives over other 
corporations. 
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READ IT SOONER IN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Direction 6 Amended 


An amendment to Direction 6 of 
WPB order L-335 permits mills cut- 
ting less than 5000 feet of hardwoods 
per day, but more than 100,000 feet 
per year, to sell and ship hardwoods 
on certified orders only. The amend- 
ment became effective Jan. 7. 

With respect to the eight restricted 
species: namely, tough ash, beech, 
birch, rock elm, hard maple, white 
oak, red oak and pecan, mills cutting 
less than 5000 feet per day are not 
bound by the special restrictions of 
the newly amended Direction 6, but 
such mills are nevertheless bound by 
the provisions of L-335 requiring 
them to ship hardwoods on certified 
orders only. 


Penalties for Violations of 
WMC Rules 


A new WPB regulation provides for 
the withdrawal or modification of pri- 
orities or allocations from firms that 
violate WMC regulations. The regula- 
tion applies to all kinds of priorities 
and allocations which are granted 
either before or after the regulation 
was issued. 


Logging and Lumber Workers 
Classed as "Critical" 


Logging and lumber production has 
been reclassified as critical in the cur- 
rent listings issued by the War Man- 
power Commission. Previously this 
production was rated as essential. 
The difference is that woods and mill 
workers now have an equal draft 
status with men in shipyards, aircraft 
and munitions plants. Justice Byrnes 
has ruled that men in the 26-29 age 
bracket and employed in “essential” 
industries are to be drafted ahead of 
those of the same age but employed 
in “critical” industries. 

Specifically included in the critical 
list are timber tracts and logging 
camps, cutting of pulpwood, wood for 
tanning extracts, sawmills, and veneer 
planing and plywood mills. Construc- 
tion of approved industrial plants, 
hospitals and military projects is in- 
cluded in the critical list. No agri- 
cultural services are listed as critical; 
although the production of agricul- 
tural implements gets the top rating. 

Cooperage-stock mills, fire preven- 
tion, pest control, forest nurseries, 
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and reforestation services are listed 
as essential; not as critical. Produc- 
tion of wooden boxes and containers, 
portable and prefabricated buildings, 
box shook and excelsior is also on 
the essential list. 


Home Market in Forefront at 
Northwestern Dealers’ Annual 


The 1945 war conference and 55th 
annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Assn., held at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 
18-19, and in spite of a snow storm 
that threatened to reduce attendance 
more than a thousand persons were 
registered. 

Association activities during 1944 
included bulletins and digests of war 
regulations, farm lumber quotas for 
the four Northwest States included 
in its membership; issuance of infor- 
mation on all pertinent matters; dis- 
trict meetings; meetings of directors 
and executive committees; handling 
of traffic service, etc. 

President Mark H. Alexander 
opened the first business session of 
the conference with an address of 
welcome and touched on the need for 
greater co-operation among the deal- 
ers to solve the many industry prob- 
lems. He warned that the end of 
the war will increase these problems, 
said the association has many plans 
for the future, and thanked the offi- 
cers for doing a fine job. 

J. Carthell Robbins, J. I. Porter 
Lumber Co., Stuttgart, Ark., gave 
what might be called his humorous 
address on “What’s Cookin’?” 

Following Mr. Robbins was John T. 
Helgeson of “Better Homes & Gar- 
dens,” Chicago, whose subject was 
“The Greatest Home Market in His- 
tory,” and drove home his talk with 
charts and figures. 

“Prefabricated Homes—How Will 
They Affect Your Business?” was the 
topic of Paul J. Mathew, Ideal Lum- 
ber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa. He told 
of a trip he and another dealer made 
as an association committee of two, 
to three leading manufacturers of 
prefabricated houses, which left no 
doubt in their minds but that the 
prefab house is here to stay, and 
warned that it is a problem that 


should have full dealer consideration. - 


G. F. Hoppe of Insulite, Minne- 
apolis, did an outstanding job with 


his talk on “How Can the Dealer 
Retain His Home Market?” The 
theme of his talk was ways and 
means of keeping up with the fast 
moving change in merchandising and 
the need for dealers to be alert every 
minute. He asked the dealers if they 
were prepared to give complete con- 
sultation and advice to prospective 
home owners and said, “If you don’t 
take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunities to gear yourself to doing a 
job in the future home market today, 
you'll lose your basic business of the 
future.” Myr. Hoppe recommended 
ways in which to get and hold the 
prospect’s interest and urged dealers 
to plan and get themselves organized. 
He said selling today must be “edu- 
cational” selling, and urged dealers 
to be the leading authorities for 
future home building in their com- 
munities. 


Eight kittens were initiated at the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation in the eve- 
ning, which was followed by the 
annual stag at which the kittens and 
600 other lumbermen were guests of 
the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club and 
the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen’s Assn. 


The next day’s session opened with 
a conference breakfast at 8:30, fol- 
lowing which DeWalt Products Corp., 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth 
presented a moving picture on “New 
Pre-Cutting Methods Speed Up Con- 
struction,” 


Following the picture, S. R. Black, 
vice president Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., St. Paul, talked on “Lumber 
After the War . .. How Good... 
How Much... And for How Long?” 
and assured his listeners that there 
is no immediate likelihood of running 
out of lumber because of lack of trees 
since sustained yield is being prac- 
ticed by lumber manufacturers. 

Following committee reports, offi- 
cers for 1945 were elected as follows: 
President—A. E. Munck, Merrill- 
Schaaf Lumber Co., Pierre, S. D.; 
vice president—Ward D. Briggs, 
Crane-Johnson Lumber Co., Fargo, 
N. D. 

Don Ross, merchandising manager, 
“Successful Farming,” Des Moines, 
Iowa, indicated that the farmer is the 
best prospect of all groups for the 
lumber dealers. 

Prof. Henry Giese, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, brought out inter- 
esting factors in his address on “Post- 
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War Problems in Rural Construction.” 
and said dealers must give their State 
universities more help and co-opera- 
tion in their work of trying to help 
the farmer do a better job of helping 
himself. He also mentioned the need 
for training more boys in carpenter- 
ing. 

In the closing talk, Ralph W. Car- 
ney, vice president and sales manager 
of The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Wichita, Kan., gave an inspirational 
talk on “The Man Who Sells,” point- 
ing out that the post-war battle for 
the consumer’s dollar can not be 
fought with pre-war methods, and 
advised dealers to start training in 
the use of the basic weapons—knowl- 
edge and skill. 


Northeastern Manufacturers 
Meet in Boston 


The annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn., 
Inc., opened with a dinner at 7 p. m. 
on Jan. 17 at the Parker House in 
Boston, Mass., followed by an open 
forum meeting and general discus- 
sion attended by approximately 125 
persons and presided over by Presi- 
dent Roy O. Sykes, Emporium For- 
estry Go., Conifer, N. Y. 

John B. Veach, a lumber manufac- 
turer now with the Navy Lumber 
Coordinating Unit of Washington, 
stressed the necessity for greater pro- 
duction of both hardwoods and soft- 
woods, explained the specifications for 
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some of their requirements, and 
briefly gave the uses for the various 
types and grades of hardwoods and 
softwoods in the war program. 

Richard G. Kimbell, director of the 
technical department of the NLMA, 
represented that organization at the 
meeting. He discussed the problems 
of lumber manufacturers and pointed 
out in some detail the essential nature 
of the activities of lumber manufac- 
turing trade associations and stressed 
their general and specific work to help 
the manufacturers with their war- 
time, as well as peacetime, problems. 

Explaining the responsibilities of 
his position, Charles Gillett, forester 
for the American Forest Products In- 
dustries, offered his services on any 
specific problems in connection with 
forest practice or fire prevention work 
in the Northeast. 

Hon. Sherman Adams, for some 
years a director of the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn., who is 
also a congressional representative 
from New Hampshire, gave an in- 
formal talk on Washington problems 
and congressional activity with par- 
ticular reference to the problems of 
the lumber industry. 

H. A. Hanlon, chairman of the com- 
mittee, explained the proposed trade 
promotion and public relations pro- 
gram for the northeastern lumber in- 
dustry. 

At the well attended annual busi- 
ness meeting on Jan. 18, President 
Sykes gave a brief summary of 1944 
association work and Secretary R. E. 
Broderick made his annual report. 
Other association matters were also 
attended to. 

At the election Owen Johnson, 
Manchester, N. H., was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year 
and Howard A. Hanlon was unani- 
mously chosen vice president. Newly 
elected directors for three year terms 
are R. O. Sykes, Conifer, N. Y.; L. E. 
Krimm, Williamsport, Pa.; Stanley B. 
Fessenden, Townsend, Mass.; W. H. 
Mason, Peru, N. Y. 

E. R. Plunkett reported as chair- 
man of the OPA advisory committee 
and he was commended for his out- 
standing work in that connection, and 
Secretary Broderick outlined plans 
for sectional meetings. 

Newly elected President Johnson 
acted as chairman at a_ luncheon 
meeting at which Sen. Sinclair Weeks 
was the principal speaker; Maj. John 
R. Canavan, an artillery battery com- 
mander, told of action in the South 
Pacific, and Stanley F. Horn, editor 
of Southern Lumberman, concluded 
the speakers’ program in a lighter 
vein. 


Southwestern Members 
Hold 57th Annual 


A well rounded program was offered 
to dealers at the 57th annual conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Assn., held Jan. 24-25 in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. The speakers offered a wealth of 
information to help retailers meet 
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timber products since 1898. 


Thousands of dealers have come 
to know and rely on this com- 
pany’s products. Serving in the 
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sturdy Douglas Fir stock will again 
be available to all old customers in 
ample supplies as soon as war con- 


ditions will permit. 
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their wartime obligations and plan for 
postwar merchandising. Nearly 1300 
registrants attended the meetings. 

The following speakers were on the 
program: President Frank E. Fitz- 
gerald, Waterville, Kan.; Harold 
Vagtborg, president of Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City, Mo.; 
John L. McCullough, district mana- 
ger, Johns Manville, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Roy Wenzlick, president, Real Estate 
Analysts, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Abner 
H. Ferguson, commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; H. Vernon Scott, vice-president, 
National Tax Equality Assn., Chi- 
cago; S. R. Black, vice-president, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Ralph Carney, vice-president, 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1945: President—Clay A. Thomp- 
son, Oklahoma City; First Vice-presi- 
dent—J. L. Brown, Maysville, Mo.; 
Second Vice-president W. A. Lambert, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Third Vice-presi- 
dent—Paul M. Leird, Little Rock, Ark. 
The following men were elected direc- 
tors: J. H. Hartsell, Eldorado, Ark.; 
Henry H. Jones, Little Rock, Ark; C. 
W. Alley, Wichita, Kan.; W. C. Rob- 
inson, Paris, Mo.; Albert Mason, Okla- 
homa City. F. E. Fitzgerald, retiring 
president, becomes an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board. 

The lumbermen passed a resolution 
to the effect that they would do 
everything in their power to relieve 
the serious deficiency in civilian hous- 
ing as soon as war conditions permit. 
Another resolution asked that co-op- 
erative businesses be put on an equal 
tax basis with private enterprise. 

Entertainment high spots of the 
convention were the big banquet on 
Wednesday night and a Hoo-Hoo stag 
buffet dinner and floor show on Thurs- 
day. 


Middle Atlantic Dealers 
Hear All-Star Program 


The 1945 Lumber Industry Confer- 
ence of the Middle Atlantic Lumber- 
men’s Association was held at At- 
lantic City, N. J.. January 16 to 18. 
Choice of Atlantic City for the Con- 
ference was a departure from estab- 
lished custom of meeting in Philadel- 
phia, and proved to be a wise move. 
The meeting was one of the most 
successful in the long history of the 
Association. 

The Tuesday session began with a 
panel meeting of manufacturers and 
designated dealers under the chair- 
manship of Waddy Wood. A report 
of the panel’s discussion and findings 
was presented at one of the Confer- 
ence sessions. 

Speakers on Tuesday included Pro- 
fessor Lamberus Wartena—Labor Re- 
lations; J. Philip Boyd, War Produc- 
tion Board—The Lumber Outlook for 
1945; Fred A. Babcock—Consumer 
Financing in the Postwar; O. V. 
Wallin, Wolf and Company—The Cost 
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of Doing Business. 

On Tuesday afternoon Peter A. 
Stone, Office of Price Administration, 
who spoke on the subject, “Transi- 
tional Controls by Government,” was 
presented with the Association’s An- 
aual Award—a silver plaque—in rec- 
ognition of his outstanding services 
in meeting the demands of an indus- 
try at war and at the same time 
vigilantly controlling inflationary 
trends. 

The Wednesday program included 
the following speakers: Melvin H. 
Baker, National Gypsum Co.—Amer- 
ica’s Postwar Homes; Waddy Wood, 
Small Homes Guide—Back to School 
for Postwar Builders; Bennett Chap- 
ple, American Rolling Mill Co.—Mod- 
ern Metals in Tomorrow’s Houses; 
H. M. Shackelford, Johns-Manville Co. 
—Public Relations; S. W. Antoville, 
U. S. Plywood Corp.—Plastics, Chem- 
icals and Wood; Howard Leland 
Smith, F.H.A.—The Who, What, Why, 
How Much and Where of Prefabri- 
cated Houses. 

The closing session, held on Thurs- 
day, was addressed by Findley Tor- 
rence, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers—Better Retail Sell- 
ing and Personnel Training; Bruce 
Wilson, Motor Wheel Corp.—New 
Products of Tomorrow; E. G. Gavin, 
American Lumberman—The Need for 
Better Merchandising by Dealers; Roy 
Wenzlick, Real Estate Analysts, Inc. 
—Real Estate Values Affect Your 
Business. 

Officers who served through 1944, 
headed by Elias W. Nuttle, president, 
were re-elected. Mr. Nuttle presided 
at all sessions, including the annual 
banquet and one of the best conven- 
tion floor shows seen in years. 


West Virginia Conference 
Sets New Highs 


The Third Annual War Conference 
and thirty-second annual meeting of 
the West Virginia Lumber and Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association was 
held at Clarksburg, January 22 and 
23. Both the program and the at- 
tendance at the sessions reached new 
highs in interest. 

The first session opened Monday 
afternoon under the chairmanship of 
Fred C. Savage, Charleston, president 
of the Association. Speakers at the 
session included Edward H. Libbey, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; Edward 
G. Gavin, American Lumberman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. I. Cheyney, Bailey Lum- 
ber Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

The Tuesday session was addressed 
by H. Vernon Scott, National Tax 
Equality Association, Chicago, IIl.; 
Art Yereance, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Newark, N. J.; W. Albie Barks- 
dale, Charlottesville Lumber Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The annual banquet was addressed 
by Joe M. Low, Clarksburg, whose 
hobby is boys, and one of whose fa- 
vorites, Bob “Joe” George, son of Bob 














ALL OVER the LAND 


Victory will bring demobilization to many of our fighters 
—release building materials—and give workers freedom 
to spend accumulated savings on homes of their own. 
Most experts agree that it will take years to satisfy the 
pent-up demand for new homes and repairs. 

We ardently hope that the day is not far distant when we 


can again furnish you with lumber on an unrestricted 
basis. 
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SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO. 


MILLS: DIBOLL and PINELAND, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, TEXARKANA 


DOUBLE-COURSING 
FOR POSTWAR HOMES 


Nothing offered for many years compares with 
the beauty of Certigrade double-coursed side- 
walls. 


You can recommend this construction to post- 
war planners because double-coursed side- 
walls are sturdy, amazingly economical and 
of great charm. 


BLUEPRINT OFFER—We will gladly send you 
a set of working blueprints of double-coursing 
and other standard shingle applications. 


For yours, address... 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle 1, Washington, U. S. A. Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
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George, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was 
in the audience. 

Officers elected for 1945 are as fol- 
lows: 

President, Robert H. Glenn, South- 
ern Pine Lumber Co., Clarksburg; 
Vice Presidents, Charles P. Thorn, 
General Woodworking Co., Morgan- 
town; Charles P. Houston, Tug River 
Lumber Co., Welch; Lyle Roe, Minter 
Homes Corp., Huntington; G. J. Dick- 


I ae 
SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 
190 pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on seantling 
and plank measure, round timber reduced to square 
timber and round logs reduced to inch measure by 
Doyle’s Rule, tog tally calculations, and other valuable 
information. Over 2,500,000 copies sold. 


Published by A.M. sMitH §=33Oe 
Successor to S. E. FISHER 
197 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y¥. POSTPAID 


erson, Dickerson Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington; Fred C. Savage, Charleston 
Lumber Co., Charleston. 

New directors elected are Orval 
Means, Quality Lumber Co., Beckley; 
E. Carl Langfitt, Parkersburg Ice & 
Fuel Co., Parkersburg. 


Hold-over directors are Happy Hall, 
Happy Hall Lumber Co., Milton; Earl 
Meek, Scott Lumber Co., Wheeling; 
Frank S. Turner, Hartland Planing 
Mill, Clarksburg; C. G. Conaway, 
Fairmont Wall Plaster Co., Fair- 
mont; C. I. Cheyney, Bailey Lumber 
Co., Bluefield. 

Sam H. Diemer, Secretary, was re- 
appointed and thanked for the effec- 
tive work he has done in administer- 
ing the Association affairs and in- 
creasing its membership. 





ing department sales grow. 





YOUR CONTRACTORS HAVE MORE 
JOBS THAN TIME THESE DAYS! 


Sell him QUALITY and TIME-SAV- 
ING EFFICIENCY at a reasonable cost 
in ABESTO COLD PROCESS ROOF- 
ING MATERIALS. 


Write for our free specification sheets 
which show the various types of construction for which Abesto 
is used—give your contractor a set of them—and watch your roof- 


Abesto Manufacturing Co., 


Michigan City, 
Indiana 











HARDWoont 
SOFT Woops 
CAYUTA BRAND 


HARDWoop 
FLOORING 


MAHOGANY 
WALNUT 


We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 








SEND US YOUR 


Lumber 


Graham 








INQUIRIES 


WEST COAST and SOUTHERN 


and Box Shook 


Lumber Co. 


Wholesalers 











Kentucky Dealers Hold 
Wartime Conference 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn., held Jan. 16-17 in the Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, took the form of a 
streamlined war conference with 
special emphasis on retailers’ prob- 
lems in the postwar period. Total 
registration including members, as- 
sociate members, cooperators and 
guests was nearly 400. President R. H. 
Poindexter presided at all sessions. 

The following speakers were on the 
program: Ralph W. Carney, vice 
president, Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; Charles Williams, pro- 
fessor of economics and commerce, 
University of Louisville; E. G. Gavin, 
editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago; H. R. Northup, secretary, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Assn., Washington, D. C.; Com- 
mander Walter Kellogg, Navy Lum- 
ber Coordinator, Washington, D. C.; 
Don A. Campbell, chief of the Market- 
ing Control Branch, Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C.; 
Judge Roscoe R. Dalton, Federal 
Housing Administration, Louisville; 
E. W. Smith, vice-president in charge 
of sales. The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The dealers elected Cliff Treas, 
Benton, Ky., as president for 1945. 
James Power, Louisville, was named 
to the vice-presidency. The follow- 
ing directors were elected for a two- 
year term: 

W. A. Combs, Lexington; Sam 
Crump, Park City; James Power, 
Louisville; Cliff Treas, Benton; Joe N. 
Pettus, Stanford; Elbert J. Meyers, 
Glasgow, and R. H. Poindexter, Cyn- 
thiana. 


Southern Pine Association 
Expands Services 

A new organizational plan for the 
Southern Pine Association reducing 
the basic assessment and providing 
for the financing of expanded special- 
ized activities on a voluntary basis 
was given unanimous approval by the 
Board of Directors at a two day meet- 
ing in New Orleans, Jan. 18 and 19. 

The activities which will be ex- 
panded are: trade promotion; re- 
search; labor relations; and forestry; 
as well as work in behalf of lumber 
generally conducted through the 
NLMA. As was expected, 12 non- 
subscribers to the association have 
already agreed to. support the new 
Southern pine program. At the time 
of the meeting only wholehearted ap- 
proval had been received from sub- 
scribers. 


Trade Promotion 

It is contemplated that dealer re- 
lationships will be given _ special 
emphasis. A supply of new literature 
to aid the dealers in developing post- 
war business is to be compiled. The 
major markets for Southern pine wil! 
be covered in these publications. 

The new research program contem- 


i West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 4G, ILL. 
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plates the employment of a specialist 








CONTINENTAL 
FENCE IS 
DIFFERENT 


This special construction 
makes Continental fence 
semi-flexible. 




























EASY TO SELL 


because it’s HARD TO BEAT 


/ the PIONEER knot is locked 
in place. It will not unwrap. 


@ For one thing, Continental is the only fence 
with the PIONEER KNOT ...an advantage COTTON IN S U [ ATION 
farmers see and appreciate. This well-known 

knot makes Continental fence semi-flexible to 
better withstand the crowding of livestock with- 





out hinging, folding or buckling of the stay Lo-“K” offers at least 8 distinct advantages and exclusive 
wires. It gives extra strength to absorb shock features to the trade—making it one of the easiest selling 
and keep standing straight. Continental fence is —most profitable customer-satisfying insulations on the 
good fence through and through. ahaslien: | 
The Continental line is supported by aggres- hie 
sive sales promotion in the dealer’s own terri- Flameproofed Low thermal conductivity 
tory. It’s the line to sell through the years ahead. Light in weight Economical to install 
Inquiries invited. Resistant to rotand mildew Non-irritating 
Moisture resistant Permanent utility 


Available in any quantity for IMMEDIATE DELIV- 
ERY. Don’t delay cashing in on the big nation-wide call, 
Send this coupon today for full information. 


| FENCE 
| =e 


Rasy 
AND SUARANTEED» 








A Product of 
LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING COMPANY 
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“ LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING COMPANY 
Dept. AL-2 Lockport, New York 
4 Gentlemen: Please send me complete details. of the Lo-“K” 
al Dealer Sales Plan. 
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PAUL B. BERRY 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


if you can furnish any of the follow- 
ing (or anything else) write or wire me. 


25 cars 4/4", 5/4", 6/4", 8/4” 
mostly 4/4” & 5/4”. Prefer upper 
grades in Soft Maple, Poplar, 
Ponderosa, Gum, Birch, etc. Can 
use lower grades also to some 
extent. KD, AD or shipping dry. 





to study developments of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, and with vari- 
ous universities and laboratories and 
other institutions. 
Forestry 

The expanded activities include the 
employment of two assistant foresters 
for rendering more specific advisory 
assistance to individual subscribers. 
The Tree Farms program which the 
Association started in the South two 
years ago will be extended to the re- 
maining six states in the territory. 

Labor Relations 

Contemplated is the establishment 
of a Labor Relations Bulletin Service 
to provide manufacturers with direc- 
tives, court decisions, etc. 








PPERS 








Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 





JOHN TAYE OR 


Wholesale Lumber | 


Herald-Argus Building 


CATONSVILLE 28, MD. 

Telephones; Catonsville 470 -- 

Yellow and White Pine -- Hardwoods -- Shingles 
West Coast Lumber 


Send us your stock 
lists and prices 








MEMBER SOUTHERN WHOLESALE LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


P. 0. Box 3113 


Gilmore 5823 


Rough or dressed 
By car or truck 








Planning for Long-Time Service 


VANANANAN em 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 


HERBERT MOSS, 


and STAMPS yoga Sales Manager 


Now co-operating as fully as 
possible on war orders, Tre- 
mont is looking ahead to re- 
sumption of its regular service 
to the trade. Tremont plans to 
be here permanently to serve 
its many customers. 


Rochelle, La. 
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Lumber Retailers' Importance 
Stressed at West Coast 
Manufacturers’ Annual 


The 34th annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., held 
in Tacoma, Jan. 26, re-elected Dean 
Johnson, C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., as president in recog- 
nition of the thought and effort he 
has put into the planning and execu- 
tion of the association’s activities 
during the strenuous year just past. 
Mr. Johnson has also taken a keen 
interest in plans for meeting post-war 
problems of the industry (See pages 
28-29). 

Other officers elected or re-elected 
were: George Gerlinger, Portland, 
vice president for Oregon; C. H. 
Kreienbaum, Shelton, Wash., vice 
president for Washington; Jud Green- 
man, Vernonia, Ore., treasurer, and 
Col. W. B. Greeley, Seattle, secretary- 
manager. 


Vice President C. H. Kreienbaum 
presided. 


Principal subjects of discussion 
were: New Wood Technologies and 
Products by C. A. Rishell, Timber 
Engineering Co., Washington, D. C.; 
“Lumber Manufacturer — Retail 
Dealer Post-War Cooperation,” by 
Leonard Lampert, St. Paul, Minn., 
past president National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Assn.; “The Work Plan 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn. for 1945,” by President Dean 
Johnson; “Today’s Lumber War Pic- 
ture—The West Coast’s Job from 
WPB Angle,” by J. B. Boyd, Director 
Lumber Division, WPB,. Washington, 
D. C.; “Mirrors of Washington, D. C.,” 
by H. V. Simpson, W. C. L. A. repre- 
sentative, Washington, D. C. 

Most interesting highlights of the 
meeting were the addresses of 
Leonard Lampert and Dean Johnson. 
Both outlined plans for post-war 
activities of the lumber industry and 
co-operative effort between lumber 
manufacturers and retail lumber deal- 
ers. Both of these features will be 
repeated at the district meetings of 
the association to be held at Portland 
and Eugene, Ore., which meetings will 
supplement the Tacoma meeting to 
reduce travel for the membership. 

W. C. Bell, managing director of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Assn., Seattle, introduced Mr. Lam- 
pert and led the discussion following 
his message. 

Mr. Lampert outlined a compre- 
hensive program for cooperative lum- 
ber promotion through lumber deal- 
ers to consumers. He explained the 
part of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Assn. in the program and 
the part the individual retailers will 
play. He made detailed suggestions 
that included movie shorts and litera- 
ture, and urged selling on the idea 
of value rather than price. 

President Johnson assured Mr. 
Lampert that the West Coast Lumber 
industry will give very active support 
to this plan. 

Mr. Boyd warned that the lumber 
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HUTHER BRO 

















PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER ' FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Firthite Tipped Inserts Inserted Type, for Wood Solid Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 


Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 60 


- HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 

















To Make a Board Behave 


Wood by nature is unruly. It encourages decay and invites termites. It soaks up moisture and 
then warps-and shrinks. Untreated wood used in construction causes disaster . . . decay and 
termite damage, rattles, creaks, doors that stick and windows that are drafty. But the science of 
wood preservation and wood stabilization has found a way to make every board behave. 





WOODTOX (wood preservative and moisture repellent) . . . is easily 
and economically applied. controls decay, termites, lyctus beetles and 
wood borers . . . plus control of warping, shrinking. checking and 
- grain raising. 
. TIMBERTOX (wood preservative only) . . . controls, decay. termites, 
Send for Bulletins lyctus beetles and wood borers. 43 
ee WOODFIX (water repellent only) . . . controls warping. shrinking. 
a: et descriptions of purposes and checking and grain cali. Y arpeng g 
methods of application of standard Go NMENT REQU ENTS 1 N Maritime C. 
. ‘ VER: IREM . .. all Army. . Maritime Commis- 
wood control preparations. These bul sion and Public Housing Authority specifications calling for chlorinated 
letins show the way to make any phenol wood preservatives, moisture repellents and coloring are fully 
product of wood a better product. met by our WOODTOX, TIMBERTOX and WOODFIX Oil Solutions. 


WOOD TREATING CHEMICALS COMPANY 
5137 Southwest Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Sales Agents for MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Sap Stain Control, Wood Preservatives and Moisture Repellents 
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situation may become even tougher 
during the next few months. He de- 
fended L-335 as necessary to main- 
tain the small overall inventory but 
he promised that the WPB will drop 
every lumber control as quickly as 
it possibly can. He said: “Keep the 
lumber coming. Let’s get these damn 
wars over with.” 

H. V. Simpson, the association’s 
Washington representative, discussed 
post-war shipping, ships, tariffs, pend- 
ing legislation. He said the govern- 
ment in power believes we cannot 
have prosperity in this country with- 
out prosperity throughout the world 
and that world trade is very neces- 
sary. 





Appalachian Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Hold War Conference 


The annual meeting of Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc., was 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 18-19 in 
conjunction with an industry - wide 
war conference that was largely at- 
tended. It was planned principally as 
a forum to consider ways and means 
to maintain and increase, if possible, 
the hardwood contribution to the war 
effort. 

Acting upon the recommendation 
of the AHMI forestry committee, 
headed by Luther O. Griffith of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., necessary changes 
were voted in the association by-laws 
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KEYSTONE 
Poultry Netting 


You’re going to ring up extra sales... 
those bright, trim rolls of Keystone Netting . . when you 
show them its neat, uniform weave. Your customers 
can see for themselves this is not ordinary netting, but 
a new style.. 
out FLAT, like a rug.. 
special copper-bearing steel wire for extra life and 
. galvanized before weaving for better rust 
protection. You sell this premium quality netting at 
regular prices, too! Ask for samples. 


NEW FARM FeNcE AVAILABLE 


STEEL POSTS, too! Same construction 
as famous “‘Red Tops’’, except for color. 





when they see 


. improved. Its reverse twist makes it roll 
. doesn’t buckle! Made of 


Keystone’s present fence, though 
not trade-marked “‘Red Brand’, 
is tops in quality. 


STEEL & WIRE C0. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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for the formation of the Division of 
Forestry of the AHMI with member- 
ship open to all irrespective of AHMI 
membership. This work was ex- 
panded into all of the six Appalachian 
timber States. 

The Division of Forestry will have 
its own officers, board of directors, 
and foresters, separate from those of 
the AHMI. Furthermore, the direc- 
torate of AHMI was increased from 
10 to 138, with the additional three 
directors to be non-operating timber- 
land owners—that is, not manufactur- 
ers of lumber. These three directors 
were not elected at this meeting, but 
will be from those timberland owners 
subscribing to the new organization. 
Owners of more than a million and a 
half acres of Appalachian timberland 
have expressed their desire and in- 
tention to join and subscribe their an- 
nual assessment of one cent per acre. 

President E. M. Bonner made his 
annual report to the AHMI members, 
followed by the report of Secretary- 
Manager C. H. Clendening. Harold E. 
Everley, manager of trade extension 
department, reported on 1945 associa- 
tion plans, and the secretary read the 
annual report of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The following were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President — Howard L. Gray, 
Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle 
W, Va.;: vice president—Emmet P. 
Vaughn, Vestal Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., who later 
declined the office owing to complica- 
tions that might arise due to his 
membership on OPA and other war- 
time committees. This office will be 
refilled later. Secretary-manager— 


Carl H. Clendening, Cincinnati (re- 
elected). 

At the first day’s session of the in- 
dustry - wide war conference — the 


sixth since Pearl Harbor—Col. James 
Boyd of the Army Office of Materiel, 
and Comdr. W. W. Kellogg, in charge 
of lumber co-ordinating units for the 
Navy were on the program. 

J. Philip Boyd, director Lumber 
and Lumber Products Division of 
WPB, was unable to attend this meet- 
ing, but a message from him was 
read, outlining some of the problems 
for 1945. This message indicated 
some increase in truck and tractor 
allocations for the industry. 

Ben R. Ellis, recently elected secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Producers, Inc., Memphis, told 
about his association sending a per- 
manent representative to Washington 
to assist members on priority and 
other regulatory matters, and sug- 
gested the possibility this same rep- 
resentative could function for Appa- 
lachian producers as well. 

John B. Veach, an Appalachian pro- 
ducer, but giving full time to work in 
Washington as an assistant to Comdr. 
Kellogg on hardwood lumber, made 
an inspired appeal to all Appalachian 
operators, both large and small, to 
see that their production is chan- 














nelled to the most critical war pro- 
grams. Where small producers do 
not have proper facilities for separat- 
ing grades, mixed shipments should 
go to the nearest distribution yard 
where grades will be separated and 
directed to the proper war program. 

Other speakers included D. C. Mac- 
Lea, president, and George C. Ehe- 
mann, assistant secretary, National 
Hardwood Lumber Assn.; L. C. Bon- 
ner, formerly field representative for 
AHMI, now associated with the Lum- 
ber section, Detroit Ordnance District, 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Detroit; Dr. 
Carl Rishell, research director in 
charge of the hardwood research pro- 
gram at the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries’ laboratory in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Reinecke, execu- 
tive secretary Wood Office Furniture 
Institute, Washington; Phillip A. 
Hayward, managing director, Hard- 
wood Dimension Manufacturers’ 
Assn., Louisville, Ky. 

Approximately 125 Appalachian op- 
erators and guests attended this two- 
day meeting. 


Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen 
Hold Annual Meeting 

The Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Assn. held its 47th annual 
meeting on Jan. 19 at the Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., with about 
150 members and guests attending. 
C. H. Barnaby, Jr., Greencastle, Ind., 
president of the organization, pre- 
sided. 

Program speakers were Comdr. 
W. W. Kellogg, head of the Navy 
Lumber Co-Ordinating Unit, who 
outlined the provisions of amended 
L-335 and urged lumbermen to in- 
crease production, and former con- 
gressman Sam Pettengill of South 
Bend, Ind., who gave an analysis of 
the trend in Federal taxation policies. 
James E. Peneton, assistant State for- 
ester, discussed briefly forestry bills 
that are up before the Indiana legis- 
lature. 

Officers elected for 1945 are Presi- 
dent—J. K. Burns, Sanders & Sons 
Lumber Co., Gosport, Ind.; first vice 
president — Burton Swain, Seymour, 
Ind.; second vice president—G. Walter 
Langhor, Columbia City, Ind.; secre- 
tary-treasurer — Roy C. Brundage, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Louis J. Eckstein, Jasper, Ind., ‘and 
Charles Neel, Union City, Ind., were 
elected as honorary directors, and new 
members to the board of directors in- 
clude C. H. Barnaby, Jr., Green- 
castle; Philip Foley, Paris, Ill.; Law- 
son Lawrence, Mooresville, Ind.; Carl 
Daugherty, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ches- 
ter B. Stem, New Albany, Ind., and 
C. B. Paul, Columbus, Ohio. 

Twenty-two new members joined 
the association during 1944. 


Maryland Retailers 
Complete Organization 


Organization of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers Assn. of Maryland was com- 
pleted at a January 8 meeting in Bal- 
timore, when President Albert H. 











































ONE MILLION NEW HOMES 
WILL MAKE TWO MILLION JOBS 


The National Housing Administration 
reports that 1,260,000 homes per year 
will be needed during the first 10 post- 
war years. This means JOBS for two 
million in the construction industry. 

Mr. Dealer, you are the key man in 
this equasion. Through your hands must 
pass the lumber and other materials 
without which men cannot do the job. 

To spark-plug this activity in your 
trading area, the first preparation you 
will need to make is replenishment of 


EXCHANGE 


1111 R.A. LONG BUILDING 
Southern Hardwoods 





Southern Pine & 


your inventory. Since about two-thirds of 
the new postwar homes will fall in the 
$5,000.00 and under bracket, it will be 
sound business to re-stock with the lumber 
that will afford the biggest value. Check 
the 12 advantages of Essco End-Lokt 
lumber. See how it saves for you, the 
builder, and the owner. 

To provide you with this plus-value 
lumber, Exchange mills will go into 
speedy postwar production the moment 
restrictions are lifted. 


SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


Ponderosa Pine e West Coast Woods 


—— 


NDLOKT 





- ESSCO 








No. 3 





‘E 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


End-Lokt lumber offers 12 advantages. Here is... 


End-Lokt Lumber eliminates chatter resulting from one plain 
butted end joint falling over another. 
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Soft in tex- 
ture, light in 
weight, scien- 
tifically kiln 
dried, carefully 
machined and 
manufactured, 
Craig Moun- 
tain Ponderosa 
Pine has long 
been a favorite 
building lum- 
ber. 


Serving in 
the war now, 
Craig Moun- 
tain Pine will 
again be a fa- 
vorite when 
peace is re- 
stored. 











Those who know 

“Diamond Hard” 
Maple and Birch flooring 
prefer it above all others. 
We invite you to get ac- 
quainted with this quality 
flooring. 





Lindsey 8-Wheel 
Tractor Wagons 


are idea. for tractor logging. They 
are used singly or in trains. 


Lindsey Wagon Co., Laurel, Miss. 


Sole Manufacturer 
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League announced the make-up of the 
standing committees. These groups 
will assume much of the organiza- 
tional work, and are made up as fol- 
lows: 

Membership: Joseph Rosenzwog, 
Washington Lumber Co.; William 
Green, W. C. Scherer & Co.; Sol C. 
Bishow, Capitol Lumber Co., and Irv- 
ing M. Kolker. 

Advisory: Jack Farbman, American 
Lumber Co.; Morris Rosenzwog, Abco 
Lumber Co.; Herman Meyer, Atlantic 
Mill & Lumber Co.; Ben Kolker, 
Maryland Lumber Co.; Dan Schloss, 
Baltimore Lumber Co.; Harry Krager, 
Krager Millwork & Lumber Co., and 
William Mace, Spieker & Mace. 

Publicity: Dewey Farbman, Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., and Harry Cordish, 
Western Mill & Lumber Co. 

Entertainment: Stanley Rosenzwog, 
Abeco Lumber Co.; Coleman Cordish, 
Western Mill & Lumber Co.; Nat Frie- 
del, Penn Supply Co., and William Di- 
acont, Diacont Lumber Co. 

Fire Code: Max Rudo, Fairmount 
Lumber Co.; Irving M. Kolker, Arun- 
del Lumber Co., and William Diacont. 

Priorities and Regulations: Lee J. 
Ettelson and Morris Rosenzwog. 

The new association drew up and 
adopted a charter and by-laws. There 
was an informal exchange of ideas on 
the present situation in the industry. 


Tennessee Year Book Takes 
Place of Annual 


The board of directors of the Ten- 
nessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Assn. met in Nashville on 
Jan. 16 and voted to postpone the 
1945 annual membership meeting. As 
this was to serve as the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors, the fol- 
lowing were elected officers for the en- 
suing year: President—J. C. McClel- 
lan, Jr., Elizabethton; vice president 
for West Tennessee—R. D. Conger, 
Jackson; vice president for Middle 
Tennessee—J. Fred Hathcock, Nash- 
ville; vice president for East Ten- 
nessee—W. J. Willingham, Chatta- 
nooga; National director—Fred R. 
Stair, Knoxville; treasurer—G. R. 
Cockrum, Knoxville; secretary-man- 
ager—R. O. Brownlee, Knoxville (re- 
elected). 

Four directors are to be elected by 
mail by the members, time limit set 
for the return of the ballots being two 
weeks from the time of mailing. 

Secretary Brownlee was instructed 
to prepare and publish a Year Book 
which will furnish the members, to 
the greatest extent possible, the in- 
formation that is usually presented 
to them by the officers during the an- 
nual meeting. 


Home Builders Hold 
Annual Conference 


The National Association of Home 
Builders held their 1945 annual con- 
ference and home exhibit in Chicago 
during the week of January 15. The 
Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders 
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Association, of which George Nixon is 
president, were hosts. Featured among 
the exhibits was a group of small 
home models, styled for various loca- 
tions and family sizes, and chosen 
from entries in a nationwide house 
design contest. The usual exhibit 
booth arrangement was not used. 
Wall and floor space was used exclu- 
sively for exhibits, and a conference 
garden was provided for the use of 
manufacturers and their customers 
and prospects. Literature was avail- 
able in a specially provided library 
presided over by an attendant. Busi- 
ness sessions at which speakers pre- 
sented subjects of vital interest to 
builders extended over most of the 
first four days of the conference. 


Intercoastal Lumber Distributors 
Hold Annual 


More than seventy members and 
guests—the largest attendance in its 
history—attended the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors’ Assn. Jan. 22 at the 
National Republican Club in New 
York City. 

Chairman L. B. Anderson called 
the meeting to order and reviewed 
the year’s activities, the main under- 
taking of which was the Intercoastal 
Space Survey, which was made avail- 
able in printed booklet, credit for 
which goes to Herbert Buckley, chair- 
man of the transportation committee. 

Treasurer O. N. Shepard’s report 
showed an improvement. Other com- 
mittees reporting were transportation 
committee; committee on grades, A. P. 
Leatherbury, chairman; membership 
committee, R. J. Evans, chairman; 
and committee on legislation, F. S. 
McNally, chairman. 

Balloting for directors for 1945 
resulted in the following: New York 
group—J. A. Birkenhead, A. C. Dut- 
ton Lumber Corp.; A. N. Fredrickson, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; A. P. Leath- 
erbury, Pope & Talbot, Inc.; D. R. 
Meredith, D. R. Meredith Lumber, 
Inc.; O. N. Shepard, Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co.; L. B. Anderson, The 
Guernsey Westbrook Co. (retained, 
per by-laws). New England group— 
H. A. Bailey, Bailey & Delano Lum- 
ber Co.; F. W. Smith, Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co. Delaware River-Chesapeake 
Bay group—T. Noel Butler, Wistar 
Underhill & Co.; H. M. Vivian, North 
Branch Lumber Co. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon was 
Hon. Harris Ellsworth, Congressman 
of Oregon, who made a return ap- 
pearance. He reassured his listeners 
that there will not be a shortage of 
lumber in postwar as a result of 
war demands. 

Other guests were J. Philip Boyd, 
director, Lbr. & Lbr. Prod. Division, 
WPB; Capt. E. L. Reitz, chief of 
Lumber Branch, U. S. Engineers, 
Washington; H. W. Murphy, oper- 
ating director, West Coast Bureau 

Lumber Grades, who made brief com- 
ments. 























NOTHING NEW 


under the sun 





Prefabrication is nearly a century old 
with Pope & Talbot. The founders of our 
firm prefabricated and built an entire 
lumber mill on a site at East Machias, 
Maine. After everything was just as they 
planned it... they carefully took it apart 
and shipped it around the Horn in 1853 
to Puget Sound—where it was reassem- 
bled at Port Gamble and took its place 


as one of the foremost mills of the West. 


TALBOT 
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: For Sale-- 


SAWMILL 


h- 
R. 
T, 
se 
1e€ ® 
d, 8' Band Mill 
. 7" Resaw 
at Marked Tree, Ark. 
e€ ; 
ar In perfect operating condition. We are discon- 
th tinuing operation of this large mill due to the near- 
exhaustion of our timber at this point. We will, 

as however, continue to operate at Marked Tree, 
am Ark. on purchased logs with a small band mill now 
a being installed. 
TS 

f 

of Write, wire or telephone 

H. Curtis Dewey, V. P. 

yd, 


of CHAPMAN & DEWEY 


= LUMBER COMPANY 
181 W. Mallory Ave. 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 
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U.S. Pat. 1,887,814 
The exclusive in- 
terlocking grid 
core within the 
Rezo door pro- 
vides constant air 
circulation, adds 
extra strength and 
greater rigidity. 







In the constant fight for 
sales, comparative costs 
largely determine the selec- 
tion of building materials, in- 
cluding doors. In this situa- 
tion, the Paine Rezo dealer 
has a big competitive edge, 
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for this best known and best 


engineered flush door has an installed cost no greater 


than that of ordinary panel doors. This is true because 
Rezo doors are low in first cost and are accurately 
pre-fitted. Light in weight, they are quickly hung, 
and their smooth flush surface cuts painting time in 
half. In addition, their patented, air-cell construc- 
tion checks warping . . . guarantees a trouble-free 
installation to the owner, the contractor, and you. 

When a door offering so much actually costs so 
little, it's no wonder that alert dealers everywhere 
are planning ahead with Rezo. More than one million 
of these profitable doors are already in service... 
made in a big, modern plant of tremendous capacity, 
by a realistic, progressive leader in the industry with 
over 90 years of business experience. Investigate 
Rezo—write today. + 


Manufactured $y the 


PAINE LUMBER CO.sd. itt 


ABLISHED 1853 

















Announcing 
27TH SHORT COURSE 


DRY KILN PRACTICE 


APRIL 2 TO 11 INCL., 1945 
at the 


New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse, New York 
Write for Circular to 


Prof. Hiram L. Henderson 














WAN HEED 


for Present and Postwar 


by established wholesale building ma- 
terial distributor 


Manufacturing Connections 


on W.P.P. Mouldings, Casing, Trim, 
Finish, Window and Door Frames, 
Sash and Panel Doors, Check Rail 
Windows, Barn Sash, and other Sash 
and Door items. 


Also, specialties such as China Cases, 
Unpainted Furniture, and other items 
suitable for resale to retail lumber 
yards. 


We can handle the above mentioned 
material either in mixed or straight 
carloads. 

All sales are confined to within a 
radius of 85 miles from a Mid-West 
City. Any other information as to 
references, methods of operation, 
etc., given on request. Address Box 
A-30, American Lumberman, 139 No. 








Clark Ste Chicago, I 
Ww peEvIL 
Ki 









OU need these tools for 
insulation board jobs. 
Made of hard maple, light 
weight. Sharp, strong blades 
cut thru toughest insulation 
boards, leaving clean, smooth 
edge. Three tools, five blades, 
attachments, all for 


$350 
Sent postage paid 
anywhere in U.S. A, 
Extra Bevil-Devil Blades, of 
selected steel, ground to cut 
insulation board, package of 
100 for $4.00, postage paid. 


KIMBALL mrc. co. Nc. 


1709 GREENLEAF ROYAL OAK, MICH. 
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Walnut Manufacturers Meet 

Harry B. Nickell, Pierson-Hollowell 
Co., Indianapolis, was elected president 
of the American Walnut Manufactur- 
er’s for 1945 at the annual meeting of 
the association in Chicago. William B. 
Jordan of the Smyrna Lumber Co., 
Smyrna, Tenn., became vice-president, 
and Paul MacLean of Wood-Mosaic 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was named treas- 
urer. Burdett Green, Chicago, was 
named Secretary-Manager of the or- 
ganization for the seventeenth con- 
secutive year. 

Members of the association reported 
that they were responding to a quick 
call for gunstock wood which followed 
European setbacks. It is believed that 
it will be among the first woods re- 
leased after the European war. 


A complete report of the North- 
eastern Lumbermen’s Association 
annual meeting will appear in the 
next issue of American Lumber- 
man. 


Battle Experience Aired 


William R. Comfort, son of George 
N. Comfort of The George N. Com- 
fort Lumber Co., 
Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, was the 
subject of a radio 
broadcast on Jan. 
21, which told of 
a field dispatch 
from Weyer- 
sheim in Alsace, 
giving an_ eye- 
witness story of 
a tank battle. As- 
sociated Press 
correspondent A. 
I. Goldbert en- 
countered Major 
Comfort at a post e 
ane tat tek Maj. W. R. Comfort 
line town, where American tank men 
were trying to stop the Nazis. Major 
Comfort led a team working out plot- 
ting positions, while Capt. Virgil 
Thorpe relayed orders to the tanks in 
the field. The team in the field had 
stopped seventeen Nazi tanks and 
1400 German infantrymen the night 
before and was trying to halt the 
Nazis again. Intently studying a 
map, the red-eyed young major kept 
his ear cocked to a two-way conversa- 
tion with a tank radio as he figured 
cut the next moves from his post. 
Before enlisting, Major Comfort was 
vice-president of George N. Comfort 
Co. 

Personnel Changes 

Stanley W. Eznekier has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of E. 
L. Bruce Company, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to succeed the late Frank 
L. O’Connor. Mr. Eznekier has been 
with the company for the past eight 
years. Prior to this he was connected 
with the Bear Flooring Company and 
American Hardwood, Oakland. 


Reginald L. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed senior advertising manager of 











R. L. Johnson 


A. D. Lierman 


Johns-Manville, it was announced by 
Harry M. Shackelford, vice president 
in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion. Mr. Johnson will act as 
assistant to the vice president in con- 
nection with all activities of the ad- 
vertising and sales promotion depart- 
ment. 

At the same time Arthur D. Lier- 
man was appointed advertising man- 
ager, consumer products. Both have 
been identified with J-M merchandis- 
ing and sales plans as well as dealer 
promotion programs for a number of 
years. 


Monroe W. Pollock of United States 
Plywood Corp., New York 19, has 
been elected a vice president. He has 
been with the company twenty-five 
years and is also Metropolitan Di- 
vision manager and a director of the 
company. 


Stephen J. Frye has been appointed 
production and sales manager of the 
Meadow Valley Lumber Co., Quincy, 
Calif., to succeed Arthur W. Semans. 
Mr. Frye was formerly assistant sales 
manager for West Side Lumber Co., 
Tuolomne, Calif. Prior to that he 
was with the Red River Lumber Co. 
at Westwood. 


Represent Small Southern Pine 
Producers 

Three additional members—H. L. 
Meadows, Jackson, Miss.; Claude W. 
Adams, Cambridge, Md., and E. C. 
Norris, Mocksville, N. C.—to repre- 
sent small producers of southern pine 
lumber in Alabama, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware, have been appointed to the sub- 
committee of the Southern Pine In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, whose 
purpose is to collect production and 
cost data of small mills. 


Appointed Public 
Relations Director 

Because of its expanded program. 
Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes, of 
the Southern Pine Assn., New Or- 
leans, La., has announced the ap- 
pointment of S. P. Deas as directo? 
of public relations. Mr. Deas will also 
continue his duties as assistant sec- 
retary. 

Because of his increased duties 
some of Mr. Deas’s other regula! 
work will be handled by C. G. Lowe. 


who will also continue in his capacity 


as manager of the association’s labo: 
relations department. 
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Review of Production, 
Shipments and Orders 


Lumber shipments of 467 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.0 percent 
above production for the week Janu- 
ary 20, 1945. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 19.0 per- 
cent more than production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 94 percent of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled or- 
ders are equivalent to 36 days’ pro- 
duction at the current rate, and gross 
stocks are equivalent to 37 days’ pro- 
duction. 

For the year-to-date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded pro- 
duction by 5.1 percent; orders by 20.2 
percent. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, production 
of reporting mills was 46.4 percent 
greater; shipments were 36.2 percent 
greater; and orders were 37.9 percent 
greater. 

Total lumber requirements for 1945 
may reach 40,000,000,000 board feet, 
according to preliminary estimates 
based on the assumption that the war 
in Europe and in the East will con- 
tinue through the year, the War Pro- 
duction Board reported recently. The 
cap between requirements and sup- 
ply will probably be greater in 1945 
than in 1944, since 1945 production 
may fall as much as 10 percent below 
that of 1944, WPB said. 

Prospects for 1945 production and 
supply, and estimates of 1945 require- 
ments were reviewed at a recent two- 
day meeting of WPB field lumber ad- 
visers, held in Washington. On the 
basis of current manpower and equip- 
ment conditions, estimates of 1945 
production are placed at 29,500,000,- 
000 board feet, with the possibility of 
raising production to 32,000,000,000 
board feet if conditions that are at 
present retarding production improve. 
Anticipated imports and withdrawals 
from stocks will add an estimated 
1,500,000,000 board feet to the avail- 
able supply for 1945. 

Mathias Niewenhous, deputy direc- 
tor of the Lumber and Lumber Prod- 
ucts Division, urged lumber advisers 
to concentrate on giving assistance to 
producers who are making the great- 
est contribution to meeting war re- 
quirements. 


Supply and Demand 
In Market Centers 


TACOMA: As has been character- 
istic for many months now, demand 
for all grades of lumber is far ahead 





of supply. Particularly acute is the 
demand for crating material, and 
many local mills estimate that nearly 
90 percent of their output is going to 
this field. .. Heavy demand is keeping 
retail stocks pretty well depleted. . . 
NHA has approved construction of 416 
additional temporary housing units for 
Tacoma. Just what form this con- 
struction will take is still undecided. 

BIRMINGHAM: The Government is 
still buying everything in sight, in- 
sisting on dry boards, which are very 
critical. Dimensions are being taken 
green. . . Retail yard stocks are ex- 
tremely low and not much help is ex- 
pected until after the defeat of Ger- 
many. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Work or fight 
orders have had the expected effect, 
and a considerable number of men in 
non-essential occupations has been di- 
rected back to the woods and mills. 
As a result lumber production is pick- 
ing up considerably. . . Urgent war 
needs are being taken care of pretty 
well but not much is left for civilians. 
A small supply of odds and ends is 
seeping through to retailers. Most of 





it is low-grade, but it helps out in 
emergencies. 

KANSAS CITY: Demand continues 
very heavy, and the bulk of the output 
is going to the military. Little change 
in the supply situation from what it 
has been for several months. Yards 
have little stock on hand, and the 
chances of getting more are remote at 
this time because of continuing gov- 
ernment demands. 

SEATTLE: Very strong government 
demand continues and some maintain 
that it is now at its peak. . . Stocks 
are increasing nowhere. Wholesale and 
retail yards are getting very little 
lumber and what they do get is mostly 
of inferior grade. 

NORFOLK: There has been very 
little new demand from retailers dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Many dealers 
already have orders with mills and are 
waiting patiently for shipments. Even 
high priority orders are very much de- 
layed. .. Box manufacturers need lum- 
ber all the time but shipments are only 
trickling through. . . Stocks on hand in 
retail yards are very small and chances 
for enlarging them are slim. 


The Joker in Surplus Stocks 


Since last fall this department has 
been publishing tables showing the re- 
lationship between gross stocks and 
unfilled orders for some of the com- 
mon species of lumber. These tables 
have demonstrated, in a statistical 
sense, that gross stocks of some spe- 
cies (notably Western pine) were in 
excess of unfilled orders. Hence, the 
only logical conclusion was that sur- 
plus stocks of such species existed. 
For some types of lumber, such as 
the West Coast woods, gross stocks 
have been less than unfilled order 
files. Hence, these species were rele- 
gated to the minus stocks column. 


The fact that these tables showed 
a considerable surplus stock of West- 
ern pine contributed quite a shock to 
many retail lumbermen who have been 
unable to buy any, despite diligent 
efforts. A number of inquiries ad- 
dressed to this publication have de- 
manded to know what the score is. 
So here is a word of explanation. 

First of all it must be made clear 
that the figures listed in the tables 
have all been correct. From a purely 
technical standpoint, the plus stocks 
and minus stocks have existed just as 
reported from issue to issue. These 
figures alone, however, don’t tell the 
whole story. 
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In attempting to tell the whole 
story briefly, we’ll have to skip some 
of the statistical detail and concen- 
trate on general trends. 

During the past five years unfilled 
orders for Western pine have been 
reasonably constant and still are. 
They have averaged a footage equal 
to 30 day’s production. In that same 
period, gross stocks have shown a 
constant decline. In prewar days 
they amounted at times to as much as 
200 days’ production, averaged pos- 
sibly around 130. At present they’re 
running about 50 or very little more. 
These figures are very general, but 
they do show the trend—unfilled or- 
ders at a constant level and gross 
stocks constantly declining. 

Nevertheless, with plus stocks 
greater than unfilled orders, it isn’t 
surprising that many of our readers 
found it hard to believe that there is 
a Western pine shortage. But there 
is a shortage, and it’s serious. Spokes- 
men for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Assn. explain it like this: 

In prewar days when there were no 
shortages, mills assured themselves of 
an operating cushion by controlling 
the relationship of inventory to sales. 
For example, a mill manager would 
know how many cars of lumber he 
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HANDLING IN YOUR YARD 


Save space—time—costs—release men 
for productive work—handle lumber with 
conveyors. 

Write for special bulletin A.L.-25, de- 
scribing Standard 
Conveyors designed 
to speed and cut the 
cost of handling in 
lumber and building 
supply yards. 


STANDARD 
CONVEYOR CO. 


General Offices: 
No. St. Paul, Minn. 














] 
Ponderosa Pine | 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Blidg., 
Chicago 4 


FREE: Informative Data Bulletin 
*“‘CONCRETE FACTS’”’ 

and interesting SAMPLE 
Showing improved methods for 






























® Concrete ® Concrete 
Sealing Hardening 

® Concrete ® Concrete 
Curing Renovating 

® Concrete ® Concrete 
Coloring Painting 


® Concrete Waterproofing 


Also information on the following: 

© Wood Preservatives 

® Termite Oil 

® Calking Compounds 

® Creosote in Vehicle Paint or Stain, 
white and colors 


WRITE TODAY 

THE SULLIVAN COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Please send FREE Sample and bulletin, 
with out obligation. 

NAME 


FIRM 























UNITED STATES LUMBER PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 1943 ANDO 1944 
COMPARED WITH 5-YEAR SEASONAL TREND (1939-1943) 
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ON BASIS OF 5- YEAR SEASONAL TREND. 


shipped, on the average, each working 
day. By multiplying this number by 
100,000 he could determine how many 
feet of stock he ought to keep in his 
inventory. There was no universally 
accepted formula, and you might get 
a different figure from each of the 
mill managers. But all of them would 
agree that an inventory several times 
as large as the daily sales was wise 
and in fact necessary. 

There were several reasons for this 
surplus. One was the prewar desire 
to be fixed for any possible combina- 
tion of orders; and this involved car- 
rying a considerable number of slow 
moving items. Another was the ne- 
cessity (in those days) of being able 
to fill orders promptly. 

Another reason had to do with poli- 
cies of mill operation. If the mill was 
set for boards or shiplap or drop sid- 
ing or dimension, the superintendent 
would want to make a sizable run be- 
fore resetting. To do this he had to 
have a sizable reserve of all items so 
that the office could continue to fill 
orders for all types. The price of long 
runs was heavy inventories. 

Now we are learning the hard way 
that reduced inventory means reduced 
sales; that long before the plus stock 
has sunk to the level of unfilled or- 
ders the movement of lumber into the 
market will decline. There’s nothing 
mysterious about the fact that inven- 
tories have to be larger than sales. If 
lumber were like granulated sugar 
we could get along with smaller 
stocks. A baker dips into the same 
sugar bin whether he’s making a pie, 
a cake or a pudding. He doesn’t have 
a special sack of sugar for each. But 
suppose a sawmill has five cars of dry 
stock and gets orders for five cars. 
The orders include a car of 2 by 4’s, 
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one of car siding, one of bridge plank, 
etc. But the mill’s supply of lumber 
consists of five cars of one by two 
strips. Obviously there is no sale. 
From a footage standpoint there is 
enough lumber to meet the demand 
—hbut it doesn’t mean anything unless 
what the customers want is available. 

There’s still another important fac- 
tor. Gross stocks are not necessarily 
dry stocks. As the percentage of 
gross stocks to unfilled orders dwin- 
dles, most of the loss comes out of 
dry ‘stock. More than half of the 
gross stocks existing today are green, 
are going through the kilns or are rid- 
ing the planers. For all practical pur- 
poses, nearly all of the gross stocks 
today may be called green. 

It all boils down to the fact that 
the industry’s operating cushion has 
shrunk considerably and is_ still 
shrinking. That operating cushion is 
essential to normal operation. In pre- 
war days it was big because it had 
to be. We deflated that cushion dur- 
ing ‘the early days of the war when 
lumber was consumed faster than it 
was produced. Military needs made it 
imperative so to do. Now we’re pay- 
ing for the deflation of that cushion. 

With production going as it is now, 
it looks impossible to restore that op- 
erating cushion. The only possible way 
would be to take still more lumber 
away from civilians. So long as the 
war continues, there is not much 
chance of improvement in supply. The 
lumber shortage is plenty bad—more 
than likely it is going to get worse. 

At any rate, it is evident that the 
aforementioned tables presented 4 
very limited statistical picture. In 
the belief that they might be mis- 
leading, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will stop publication of the tables. 























Manufacturers Representatives Since 1907 


METROPOLITAN LumseR Co. 


CHICAGO -- 4OIO West Madison St. Kedzie 7510 


| MILWAUKEE --7534 W. State St. Bluemound 4686 
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* SUGAR PINE 

* IDAHO WHITE PINE 
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METROPOLITAN LUMBER CO., CHICAGO — MILWAUKEE 
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PONDEROSA MOULDINGS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Ponderosa and Sugar Pine Mouldings 
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New Plywood Adhesive 237 


A new adhesive, promising to lower 
plywood production costs by cutting 
bonding and assembly time in hard- 
wood plywood, is announced by the 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 
Known as Amberlite PR-245, this resin 
is a thermosetting phenol formalde- 
hyde in dry powder form which is 
readily soluble in water, alcohol, and 
mixtures of the two. With all com- 
monly used hardwood species, this 
adhesive assures durable bonds, mod- 
erate flow during cure, fast cure at 
usual bonding temperatures and abil- 
ity to cure at temperatures as low as 
160 deg. F. Is adaptable to laminating 
of heavy timbers where higher bond- 
ing temperatures are unobtainable. 
For further information check number 
237. 


Cotton Insulation Booklet 232 


A new booklet describing some of 
the properties of cotton insulation 
that meet specifications prepared by 
the USDA and WFA has just been 
published by the National Cotton 


Council. It is divided into eleven parts, 
with illustrations, tabulations, descrip- 
tions and results of research. Limited 
number of copies available to those 
who check number 232. 


Floor Sander Rental 
Pamphlet 233 


“How to Make More Money in the 
Floor Sander Rental Business” is the 


HOW TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


IN THE FLOOR SANDER 


RENTAL BUSINESS 





title of a new pamphlet by The Amer- 
ican Floor Surfacing Machine Co. II- 
lustrated are several sales producing 


suggestions, floor displays, rental rec- 
ord sheet and electros for newspaper, 
telephone book and theater advertis- 
ing. For a copy check number 233. 


New Publication 234 


A new publication entitled “SPIB 
News Letter” has just been an- 
nounced by the Southern Pine Inspec- 
tion Bureau with a view to keeping 
members informed about complete in- 
formation concerning activities of the 
Bureau. Check number 234 to have 
your name put on the mailing list. 


235 


Now available to dealers is a new 
portfolio of advertising pieces on 
paint complete with specification 
sheet and a variety of pamphlets for 
each type of paint, enamel, powder 
and various other products manufac- 
tured by Waterlox of Ohio, Inc. Space 
for imprint is provided. For further 
information check number 235. 


Paint Sales Helps 


“Basics of Supervision" 231 

Just off the press is a new book 
“Basics of Supervision.” It contains 
ten fairly short chapters, five of basic 
instructions, and five for advanced 
training, which deal with the promo- 
tion of efficiency, production and safe- 
ty; how to give orders; how to main- 
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Lumber Department 


Bonner, Mont. 


Manufacturers of 
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RAINY LAKE LUMBER Co., Ltd., 1204 cunens Gila, aeathiels 2, ILL 


Selling the Products of J. A. Mathieu Limited--Rainy Lake, Ont. 























Better Trims for Every Purpose 


B& T meta trims 222: MILLER BROTHERS 


marked 


CHROMEDGE ~ COMPANY, INC. 


Trade Mark Reg. 


: Johnson City - - - - Tennessee 
Protective 


Decorative 47-7 2 Pa Since Pearl Harbor our plants have been busy 
Wate rtig A t < <3 manufacturing truck bodies for Army Ordnance to be 


a used by G. I. Joe and his Buddies. 
AE Ap Like you, we are looking forward to the day when 
S ee our Victorious Fighting Forces complete their missions 


and return to us. We all can then get back to peace 
time work. 


IT WON'T BE LONG NOW. 


WE WILL BE READY with increased production and 
better products. 
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“Awarded to 


um 
Johnson City Plant" ad i LLER 





Appalachian Hardwood Flooring, Interior Trim, 
Treads, Dimension, etc. 


THE B & / i Metals Company Mills: Knoxville, Tenn.—Johnson City, Tenn. 


Columbus 16, Ohio 















ANGELINA 


The same reliable service 
that has been satisfying buy- 
ers for 57 years will again be 
yours to command as soon 
as war lumber restrictions 
are withdrawn. 


JOHN MH. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Keltys, Texas 


. Retail and Industrial Sales - i 
A. E. B cR Co NY, 
We. Weabinnton Bee Cutomens iit. TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO... Kirbyville, Texas 
Railroad and Car Material TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas 
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Natural Reseeding of Timber 


Future Timber 
Supply Assured 
Progressive forest management 
policies assure Ozan’s customers 


long-time, continuous service on 
this famous Shortleaf Pine. 


OZAN 


Lumber Company 
Prescott, Ark. 


Sawing Wood Since 1891 


. 
re TT 


Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
w 


ae COC 


tain discipline; how to train foremen; 
how to analyze people, etc. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a summary and 
review questions. Alfred M. Best Co., 
Inc., is the publisher. For further in- 
formation check number 231. 


New Heating Pot 236 


A new melting pot for maintaining 
liquidity of materials such as shellac, 
kerosene, turpentine, waxes, low melt- 
ing point metals and certain types of 


plastics has been developed by the 
Kindt-Collins Co. It is electrically 
heated, maintaining a uniform low 
temperature, completely automatic 
with all parts sealed against dust and 
moisture. Check 236 for more informa- 
tion. 


Forest Fire Placards 


Four two-color window cards, stress- 
ing in cartoon style the importance of 
forest fire prevention and featuring 
the forest character “Woody,” have 
just been designed by the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. Space 
is provided for the imprint of the 
organization sponsoring distribution 
of these placards. For further in- 
formation write AFPI at 1319 Eight- 
eenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Postwar Lumber Supply Facts. 
239 
The January 1945 issue of “Big 
Trees,” the West Coast Lumbermens 
Association publication dedicated to 
retail lumber dealers, features the 
“ABC’S” of timber supply and better 
postwar lumber. It tells when, and 
how much lumber will be available 
from West Coast forests for" home 
building and other retail lumber 
dealer selling projects. Copy avail- 
able by checking number 239. 


Sales Management Magazine 
2310 


A new 96-page book entitled 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management” has just been an- 
nounced by Remington Rand, Inc. In 
addition to basic sales control ideas, 
are suggestions for indexes to cus- 
tomer and prospect lists, sales pre- 
sentation equipment and the use of 
photographic equipment in_ record 
keeping. For further information 
check number 2310. 


Business Boom and 
Depression Chart 


The annual business boom and de- 
pression chart showing inflation-de- 
flation areas, price trends, national 
income, federal debt and business ac- 
tivity from 1775 through 1944 is 
available at 15 cents per copy from 
the Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


238 


A new clevis ring made from alloy 
steel that can be produced in one 
stamping operation has been designed 
by Poulsen & Narden. Each ring is 
cadmium plated and is said to have 
strength in excess of the cable with 
which it is used. Fits any standard 
cable terminal. For further informa- 
tion check number 238. 


Clevis Ring 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 
231 232 
235 


233 234 
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